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PREFACE, 

I wist this little book. to be in every respect 
as unpretending as possible. I do not presume 
to represent myself as an original investigator, 
nor do I aspire to a greater distinction than 
that of representing clearly and intelligently 
the views of those distinguished writers who 
have made the study of philology the chief 


pursuit of their lives. 


While I have quoted my authorities for 
almost every statement of importance, I have 
generally used my own language, and even in 
those paragraphs which I have put between 
inverted commas I have so frequently abbre- 


viated, expanded, or transposed, that the pas- 
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sages must not be criticised as though they 
had been intended for direct translations. 


I donot think that I have ever borrowed from 
any writer, English, French, or German, without 
ample acknowledgment. I would not be so 
dishonest as to shine in borrowed plumes. If 
in one or two cases I have been guilty of 
apparent plagiarism it is certainly only from 
the works of those authors whom I cannot be 
considered to have robbed wilfully, because 
their writings are honourably referred to on 
almost every page. I wish this remark to 
apply especially to the very clear, learned, and 
beautiful treatises of M. Ernest Renan, to which 
I am largely indebted, and without which I 


should not have undertaken this work. 


The questions here handled have always been 
to me full of interest; and these chapters have 
been chiefly written because I have invariably 
found that they are also full of interest to young 
learners. Should it be proved that I have rashly 
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intruded on a task beyond my powers, no one 
will more regret this attempt than I shall 
myself. 


The books of which I have made chief use 


in the following pages are 


Grimm, Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache. 
Heyse, System der Sprachiwissenschaft. 
Lersch, Die Sprachphilosophic der Alten. 
Renan, De ? Origine du Langage, 

Renan, Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques. 
Charma, Essai sur le Langage. 

Nouier, Notions de Lingwistique. 

Bunsen, Philosophy of Universal History. 
Max Miiller, Survey of Languages, 

Pictet, Les Origines Indo-Européennes, 
Garnett's Philological Essays, 

Dr. Donaldson’s Cratylus, and Varronianus, 


It need scarcely be said, however, that I 
have read and consulted very many besides. 
these, and indeed every book that I could 
obtain which seemed to bear directly upon the 


subject. 


I will only add with M. Nodier—“J’si écrtt 
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sur la Linguistiqne, parce que je ne connois 
aucun livre qui renferme les notions principales 
@une maniére claire, sous une forme accessible 
aux esprits simples, qui ne soit pas repoussante 
pour leg esprits délicats.” 


Fatmoura, 
Aug., 1860, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


‘Sprache ist der volle Athem menachlichor Secle."—Garux. 


Or all the faculties wherewith God has endowed 
Dis noblest creature, none is more divine avd 
mysterious than the faculty of speech. It is the 
gift whereby man is raised above the beasts; the 
gift whereby soul speaks to soul ; the gift whereby 
mere pulses of articulated air become breathing 
thoughts and burning words; the gif whereby 
we understand the affections of men ‘and give 
expression to the worship of God ; the gift whereby 
; the lip of divine * inspiration uttering things 
simple and unperfumed and unadorned, reacheth » 

“# sigunra 88 pawopdve orduart nal? ‘Hpdudecrov dyéhaora eal 
dnodkGmora xa) duspio7e pleyyonton Alay érGy eveirar wh 


ory 8: Thy bebv.—Piut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 397 et p. 627. Wytt. 
Lapalle’s Heraclitus, p. 29. 
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with its passionate voice through a thousand gene- 
rations by the help of God. : 

Language. is the sum total of those articulate 
sounds which man, by the aid ‘of this marvellous 
faculty of speech, has produced and accepted as the 
signs of all those inward and outward phenomena 

_ wherewith he is made acquainted by sense and 
thought. These signs are “those* shadows of 
the soul, those living sounds which we call words! 
and compared with them how poor are all other 
monuments of human power, or perseverance, or 
skill, or genius! They render the mere clown an 
artist, pations jmmortal, writers, poets, philoso- 
phefs divine !” Let him who would ‘rightly un- 
derstand the grandeur and dignity of speech, 
meditate on the deep mystery involved in the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus as the Word of God. 

No study is more rich in grand results than the 
study of language, and to no study‘can we look 
with greater certainty to elucidate the earliest 
history of mankind. For the xoots of language t 


* Sir John Stoddart. “Bet allem was Sprache beissen soll, 
wird schlechterdings nichts weiter beabsichtiget, als die Bezeich- 
mung des Gedankens.”—Fichte, Von der Sprachfahighett und 
dem Ursprunge der Sprache. “ Die Sprache ist die Acusserahs 
des denkenden Geistes in articulirten Lauten.”—Heyse, System der 
Sprachwissenschaft, 8. 33. 

+ Grimm, dber den Ursprung der Sprache, 8. 11. 
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spring in the primitive liberty of human intelli- 
gence, and therefore its records bear on them the 
traces of human history. We read with deep 
interest the works of individual genius, and trace 
iu them the life and character of the men on 
whom it has been bestowed ; we toilfully examine 


the unburied monuments of extinct nations, and. . 


are rewarded for years of labour if we can finally 
succeed in gaining a feeble glimpse of their history 
by deciphering the unknown letters carved on the 
crumbling fragments of half-calcined stone; but 
in language we have the history not only of indi- 
viduals but of nations ; not only of nations but of 
mankind. For unlike music and poetry, which 
are the special privilege of the few, language * is 
the property of all, as necessary and accessible as 
the air we breathe. Of all that men have invented 
and combined; of all that they have produced or 
interchanged among themselves ; of all that they 
have’ drawn from their peculiar organism, lan- 
guage is the noblest and most indispensible trea- 
sure. An immediate emanation of human nature, 
and progressing with it, language is the common 
blessing, the common patrimony, of mankind. It 
is an} admirable poem on the history of all ages ; 


* Grimm, s. 52. 
+ Renan, De ? Origine du Langage, Deux. éd. p. 69. 
B2 
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a living monument, op which is written the 
genesis of human thought. Thus “ the ground * 
on which our civilisation stands is a sacred one, 
for it is the deposit of thought. For language, 
as it is the mirror, so is it the product of reason, 
and as it embodies thought, so is it the child of 
thought. In it are deposited the primordial 
sparks of that celestial fire, which, from a once 
bright centre of civilisation, has streamed forth 
over the inhabited earth, and which now already, 
after less than three myriads of years, forms a 
galaxy round the globe, a chain of light from pole 
to pole.” 

Philology, the science which devotes itself to 
the study of language, has recently t arrived at 
results almost undreamed of by preceding cen- 
turies. Indeed, it received its most vigorous im- 
pulse from the acquaintance’with the Janguages 
of India, and, above all, with Sanskri, which, 
like so many other great blessings, directly re- 
sulted from our dominion in India. . Already it 
has thrown new light on many of the most per- 
plexing problems of religion, history, and ethno- 
graphy; and, being. yet but an infant science, it 
is in all probability destined to achieve triumphs, 


* Bunsen on the Philosophy of Universal History, ii. 126. 
+ Humboldt’s Cosmos, ii, 107—109, ed. Sabine. 
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of which at present we can but dimly prophesy 
the consequences.* ‘ 

Since the most ancient monuments of Sanskrit, 
Zend,+ Hebrew, and in fact of all languages, are 
separated, perhaps by thousands of years from + 
the appearance of language (@. e., from the creation 
of the human race), it might seem impossible to 
throw any light on that most interesting of all 
considerations, the origin of language. And yet 
so permanent gre the creations of speech, so in- 
variable and ascertainable are the laws of its 
mutatiom, that the geologist is less clearly able 
to describe the convulsions of the earth’s strata 
than the philologist to point out, by the indica- 
tions of language, the undoubted traces of a 


* Philology has been well defined as the cognitio cogniti, and 
Comparative Grammar, (the branch of Philology which occupies 
itself with the study of the birth, the development, and the 
decadence of various languages, together with their divergences and 
aflinities), has deserved the title of Opryxds padqudray pircdroyinar, 
“the coping-stone of philological inquiries.” See. Science Com- 
parative des Langues, par Louis Benloew. Paris, 1858. 

+ Thus, though Zend and Sanskrit are the oldest languages of the 
Indo-European family, they are offsets of an older primitive one. 
| Among other evidences of this, may be mentioned the changes 
that words had already undergone in Zend and Sanserit from the 
original form they had in the parent tongue; as in the number 
‘twenty,’ which being in the Zend ‘visaiti,’ and in Sanscrit 
‘yinsaiti,’ shews that they have thrown off the ‘d’ of the ériginal 
‘ava, two.”—Sir G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. i. p. 280. 
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nation’s previous life. On the stone tablets of 
the universe, God’s own finger has written the 
changes which millions of years have wrought on 
the mountain and the plain; in the fluid air, 
which he articulates into human utterance, man 
has preserved for ever the main facts of his past 
history, and: the main processes of his inmost 


, soul. The sonorous wave, indeed, which transmits 


to our ears the uttered thought, reaches but a 
little distance, and then vanishes Jike the tremu- 
lous ripple on the surface of the sea; but, con- 
scious of his destiny, man inyented writing to 
give it” perpetuity from age to age. Its short 
reach, its brief continuance, are the defects.of the 
spoken word, but when graven on the stone or 
painted on the vellum it passes from.one end of 
the earth to the other for all time ; it conquers at 
once eternity and space.* 

From the earliest ages the origin of language 
has been a topic of discussion and speculation, 
and a vast number of treatises have been written 
upon it. But it is only in modern times that we 
have collected sufficient data to admit of any 
conbistent or exhaustive theory, and the earlier} 


* Charma, Essai sur le Langage, p. 60. 
+ “Tei comme ailleurs on a commencé par batir des systémes, 
au lieu de se borner a l’observation de faits.”—Abel Rémusat. + 
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writers contented themselves for the most part 
with building systems before they had collected 
facts. ‘ 

There have been three main theories to account 
for the appearance of language, and it will be both 
interesting and instructive to pass them in brief: 
review. They are:—l. That language was innate 
and organic. 2. That language was the result 
partly of imitation, and partly of convention. 
8. That language was revealed. It will bé seen 
from our consideration of them, that none, of 
these theories is in itself wholly true:or adequate, 
yet that each of them has a partial vilue, and 
that they are not so irreconcileably opposed to 
each other as might at first sight be imagined. 

1. It was believed by the ancients generally, 
and perhaps by the majority of moderns, that 
language was innate and organic; i.e., a distinct 
creation synchronising with the creation of man. 
The inferences drawn from this supposition led 
men to regard words as “types of objective 
reality, the shadow of the body and the image 


reflected in the mirror.” * 


The words were sup- 

* Bunsen, Phil. of Un. Hist. i. 40. The philosophers who 
held these views were called ‘‘Analogists,” while those who leaned 
to the conventional origin of language were styled “ Anomalista,” 
But Plato-and Aristotle admit the existence of both principles, and 
have written on the subject with a depth of philosophical insight, 
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posed to be not only a sign of the thing intended 
by them, but in some way to partake of its nature, 
“and to express and symbolise something of its 
jdea. Hence the very notion of arbitrariness was 
well-nigh expelled from language, and there was 
supposed to be a deep harmony * between the 
; physiological quality of: the sound and its signifi- 
cance—between the combination and connection 
of sounds with the connection and combined 
relations of the things they represented. Who- 
ever, therefore, knew the names, knew also the 
things which the names implicd.t However 


which, in spite of their defective knowledge, has never been sur- 
passed. See Humboldt’s Cosmos, i. 41, ii, 261. 

* Plato's Cratylus, p. 423, et passim ; and §chleiermacher’s Intro- 
duotion, The great authority on the ancient views of philology 
ie Lepach, Sprackphilosophie der Alten, (Bon 1888-1841.) 
The guestion which agitated the schools was, vce 7 dvduara q 
Géoa; ib was gencrally decided in favour of the R¢ Analogists,” 
though often for frivolous reasons, See Aul. Gell, Moet, Att. x. 
4, (Renan, p. 187.) CE Ken, Mem, iv, 6.1. Arrian, Epict. 
1.17, 1.10. Mare. ‘Aur. 25 v.85 x8. These views of the 
mimetic character of words (Arist. Fhet. iti. 1, 2), and their 
intrinsic connection with things, did not seem to be much disturbed 
by’ the fact of the multiplicity of languages, although this fact led 
Aristotle to place the conventional element first. The very word 
AdpBapos implies a lofty contempt for all languagés except Greek, 
and traces of a similar contempt may be found in the vocabulary 
of many nations, Cf Timtim, Zamzummim, &c., Renan, p. 178. 
Pictet’s Origines Indo-Eur. p. 56, seqq. (1 Cor. xiv. 11.) 

+ 8s dy th dvduara [enioraras gricractar xal 72 mMpdyware, 
Plato, Crat. 435, «. In proof that Plato did recognise both 
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strange and even ridiculous these views may 
appear to our somewhat superficial and unphilo- 
sophical age, it js far more difficult to understand 
them truly than to speak of them contemptuously, 
and they led to a reverence for the use of speech 
which reacted beneficially in producing careful 
writing and accurate thought. 

The belief that language, was innate led. to the 
strange hallucination that if a child were entirely 
secluded from human contact, he would speak 
instinctively the primitive language of mankind. 
According to Herodotus, the experiment .was 
actually made by Psammetichus, King of Egyet, 
who entrusted two new-born infants to a shep- 
herd, with the injunction to let them suck » yoat’s 
milk, and taspeak no words in their presence, but 
to observe what word they would first utter. After 
two years the shepherd visited them, and they 
approached him, stretching” out their hands, and 
uttering the word Bends. Tt was found that this 
voeable existed in the Phrygian language, and 
meant “bread ;” whence jb was sagely inferred 
that the Phrygians spoke the original language, 


elements of Janguage—the absolute and the conventional, see 
Crat, 435, es and Philol. Trans. i. 137. For an able exposition 
of the Cratylus, see Dr. Donaldson's New Crat. p 93, sega 

* Herodat. ii. 2. 
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and were the most ancient of people. There is 
in this story such a delicious naiveté, that one 
could hardly expect that it would have happened 
in any except very early ages. It can, however, 
be paralleled by the popular opinion which attri- 
buted the same experiment to James TV. and 
Frederic II.* in the Middle Ages. In the latter 
ease the little unfortunates died for want of 
lullabies! Similarly, almost every nation has re- 
garded its own language as the primitive one. 
One of the historians of St.Louis says that a deaf 
mute, miraculously healed at the king’s tomb, 
spoke, not in the language of Burgundy, where 
hd was born, but in the languaget of the capital. 
A similar belief seems to underlie the extreme 
anxiety and curiosity of savages to learn the name 
of any article hitherto unknown to them, as though 


* Raumer, Gesch. der Hohenstaufen, iii. 491, quoted by Baehr, 
Herod.\.¢c. For some other theories on the primitive language, see 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on Science, 1.19. Becanus supposed 
seriously that Low Dutch was spoken in Paradise, Hermathena, 
lib, ix. p. 204. ‘That children naturally speak Hebrew,” is one 
of the vulgar errors which had to be exploded even in the time of 
Sir T. Browne. Vuly. Err, v.ch. 26. When James IV, of Scotland 
repeated the experiment of Psammetichus, the infants were shut up 
‘with a dumb man, and spoke Hebrew spontaneously! Basque, 

* Swedish, Russ, &c., have all had their advo¢htes. Charma, Essai _ 
aur le Langage, p. 242, seqq. Leibnitz, Lettre a M. de Sparven- 
Sead, 88. . + Renan, p. 147, 
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the name had some absolute significance. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion of that 
deep germ of truth which such fancies involve ; 
but hints of it may be found in Holy * Scripture. 

No doubt at first sight it appears that much 
might be said in favour of the innate and organic 
nature of language. Its beauty,t its diversity, its 
power, its diffusion over the whole surface of the 
globe, give it the supernatural air of o gift which 
man, so far from originating, can only ruin and 
destroy. We see tHat in favourable ‘situations 
language, like vegetation, flourishes and blos- 
soms, while elsewhere it fades and dies away as 
a plant loses its foliage when deprived of nourigh- 
ment and light. It seems, too, to participate in 
that healing power of nature, which effaces rapidly 
all trace of wounds received. ‘Like nature, it 
produces mighty results out of feeble resources— 
it is economical without avarice, and liberal with- 
out prodigality. 

Again; do we not see that almost every living 
thing is endowed in infinite variety with the 


* There are some noble remarks to this effect in Schlegel’s 
Philosophische Vorlesungen, Wiem.1830. Hebrew scholars will 
readily remember cases of the importance attached by the sacred 
writers to the mere sound of words; a remarkable instance may’ 
‘be seen in Jer. i. 11, 12, and a curious play on sounds oceurs in the 
second verse of Genesis. + Grimm, s. 12. 
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faculty of uttering sounds, and even of inter- 
communicating feelings?* The air is thrilled 
with the voice of birds, and some of them even 
possess a power of articulation, which among 
many nations is the distinctive f definition of 
man. Nay, fancy has. attributed to animals a 
power of language in the age of gold—a power 
which under certain} circumstances they are 
supposed to be still allowed to exercise. 

But this leads us to the true point of difference. 
The dog barks, as it barked at the creation, and 
the crow of the cock is the same now as when it 
reached the car of repentant Teter. The song of 
the nightingale, and the howl of the leopard, have 
continued as unchangeable as the concentric 


* «J am by no means clear that the dog may not have au 
analogon of words.” —Coleridge. Similarly Plato attributes a 
Bdrexros to animals, adducing some very interesting proofs. See 
Glemens Alexandr. Strom. i. 21, § 418. See, to0, Thomson's 
Passions of Animals. ‘They also know, and reason nob con- 
temptibly.”—Milton. 

* + pépomés Bporoi.—Homer, passin. 

tt As in the instance of Balaam,—Numb. 22. Cf. Tibull. ii. 
y. 78. Hom. Il. 7, 407, &. 

§ Dr. Latham points out that this statement requires modifiea- 
tion ; ¢.g., it is doubtful whether a howl, and not a bark, is not 
the organic and instinctive sound uttered by dogs. (Enceyel. Brit. 
Art, Language.) Still we do act anticipate that any one will dispute 
the general proposition. See Heyse, System der Sprachwissenschaft, 
§ 25. 
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circles of the spider, and the waxen hexagon of 
the bee. The one as much as the other are the 
result of a blind though often perfect instintt. 
They are unalterable because they are innate, 
and the utterances of mankind would have been 
as unchangeable as those of animals, had they 
been in the same way the result not of liberty 
but of necessity. ‘Tio the cries of animals we 
must compare, not man’s ever-varying language, 
but those instinctive sounds of weeping, sobbing, 
moaning—the changeless scream, sigh, or laughter 
—by which, since the creation, he has given re- 
lief or expression to his physical * sensations. 

In point of fact—as a thousapd experiments 
might have proved to Psammetichus—a new-born 
infant possesses the faculty of language, not 
actually, but only potentially. Itis obvious that 
an Italian infant, picked up on the field of Sol- 
ferino and carried to Paris, would not have spoken 
Italian but French, and an English babe, carried 
off by the Caffirs, would find no difficulty in 
learning the rich language of Caffraria, with its 
five-and-twenty moods. For language is clearly 
learned by imitation. This is the intermediate 


* Grimm, 13, 14. ‘‘Language,” he adds (p. 17), “can only 
be compared to the cries of animals, in respect that both are sub- 
jected to certain physical conditions of organism.” 
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Iink between the Svvauis and the épyov. When 
poor Kaspar Hauser tottered into the streets of 
Niremburg, the only words he could say were, 
“Twill be a soldier as my father was,” because 
those were the only words which he had heard 
jn his misérable confinement. Doubtless, the 
Egyptian children pronounced the word Bexés, 
pecause it approached as nearly as possible to 
_ the bleating* of the goat by which they had been 
suckled. 

Had there ever been an innate organic lan- 
guage, it is quite certain that it must have left 
gome traces; for, as Dr. Latham observes, “lan- 
guage (as an instrument of criticism in ethnology) 
js the most permanent of the criteria of human 


‘* ‘(On a trés judicieusement remarqué sur celle-ci,” says M. 
Nodier, ‘(que la seule induction qui en résuliat naturellement, 
fort conclaante pour Ia langue primitive eb immodifiable des 
chévres ne prouvoit rien en faveur de la premiére langue de 
Yhomme ; puisque les chévres formoient elles-mémes @une maniére 
tras-distincte les deux articulations dont ces enfants avoient com- 
pesé Jeur étroit vocabulaire.” Sir Gardner Wilkinson discredits 
the whole story, and supposes that it originated among the Greek 
ciceroni in Egypt, because he thinks that children, unless arti- 
ficially instructed, would not have been able to get beyond the 
Jabial sound ‘‘ be.” (Rawlinsod’s Herodotus, i, 251.) Surely this 
is merely a begging of the question. The fact that the inference 
from the experiment was one unfavourable to the national vanity 
of the Egyptians, is only one of the reasons which induce us to 
credit its reality. Larcher (ad loc.) rightly regards the os ag merely 
the Greek termination. 
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relationships derivable from our moral constitu- 
tion.” Talleyrand’s wicked witticism, that “lan- 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts,” 
arose from the fact that it is used for that pur- 
pose ona thousand occasions. But although a 
man may “coin his face into smiles,” and utter a 
thousand honeyed words, his real sentiments will 
flash out sometimes in passionate gesture and 
rapid glance ; andjust in the same way, had there 
even been a language which was the organic 
expression ‘of emotion, it is absolutely impogsible’ 
that it should have wholly disappeared. That 
which is really implanted is for the most part 
unalterable. a 

2. Seeing, then, that positive experiment, as 
well as other considerations, disprove the inneity 
of language, other philosophers believed that it 
was simply conventional, and grew up gradually 
after a period of mutism. The Epicurean phi- 
losophy, deeply tainted with the error of mati’s 
slow and toilsome development from a savage and 
almost bestial * condition, gave the problem the 

* “Motam et turpe pecus,”—Hor. Sat. i. 3. 99. Similar 
views are to be found in Diod. Sic. i 1; Vitruv. Archit. ii 1. 
“Thrown as it were by chance on a confused and savage land, an 
orphan abandoned by the unknown hand that had produced him.” 


—Volney, Epicurua thought that men spoke just as dogs bark, 
vowds kivobpevot 
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hardest.of all material solutions. This school 
found,in Lucretius itg most splendid exponent, 
and’ the poet accounts for the appearance of 
speech as the gradual and instinctive endeavour 
to supply a want.” In short, words came because 
they were required, much in the same way that, 
according to the theory -of Lamarck, organic 
peculiarities are the result of habit and instinct, 
so that the crane acquired a long neck and long 
legs by persevering attempts to fish. Lucretius 
‘compares language to the widely diverse sounds 
which animals emit to express different sensations, 
and, scornfully rejecting the theory of one Name- 
giver; asserts repeatedly that— . 


¢ Utilitas* expressit nomina rerum.” = * 


It was generally believed by this school that 
man originally acquired the faculty of speech by 
an observation of the sounds of nature. The 
cries of animals, “ the hollow murmuring wind 
and silver rain,” the sighing of the woods, 


* Lueret. vy. 1027—1089. The whole passage is one of remark- 
able beauty and ingenuity. Neither Epicurus mor Lucretius ex- 
“eluded altogether the innate element; v. Diog. Laert. x. 75, sq. 

- Lucretius rightly regards language as no less natural, than 
gesticulation, and so might have taught a Jesson to Reid and 
D Stewart. See Fleming’s Vocab. of Philosophy, 8. v. Lan- 
guage. The whole theory is stated and ridicwled by Lactantius, 
Institt. Diev, vi. 10. 
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“ The tongue of forests green and flowery wilds,” 


these, itseems, were man’s* teachers in the power 
of articulation. 


« The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voieg attempted sweet 5 
TW’ angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet, 
With the base murmurs of the water’s fall ; 
The water’s fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling beicos Jow answeréd toall.”t > 


Man, too, would endeavour to take his part dn 
the divine harmony ; ‘he “would translate into 
living, and intelligent utterances the dim and 
sublime music of this unconscious hymn. 

Like ‘most theories that have met with any 
amount of acceptance, this belief contains a germ _ 


» He began 
“In murmurs which his first endeavoring tongue 
Caught infant-like from the far-foaméd sauds.” 

‘An extremely curious Esthonian legend (the only one which 
Grimm has discovered bearing any resemblance to the Babel- 
dispersion) seems to involve the same conception. God, seeing 
that population was too crowded, determined to disperse men, by 
giving to each nation a distinct tongue. Accordingly, he placed on 
the fire a caldron full of water, and made the different races 
successively approach, who appropriated respectively the various 
sounds’of the hissing and singing water. —Grimm, p. 28, Others 
have compared with it the Mexican legend about the doves. Seo ; 
Winer, Biblisches Realwirterb. 8. v. Spracke.  * 

of Spenser's Fatrie Queen. 
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of truth. It originated from the onomatopeic 
character of a large part of all languages. 
But we reject the conclusion drawn from this 
fact. That man produced a large or very large 
part of his vocabulary by an imitation of natural 
sounds is entirely true, but that the-idea of 
speech was ereated in him by the hearing of 
those sounds we believe to be eminently false. 
This theory, however, found especial favour 
among* the, philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, except that with them a mysterious con- 
yention seemed not even to require this natural 
basis. Maupertuis, Condillac, Rousseau, Volney, 
Nodier, Herder, Monboddo, and Dr. Smith,* all 
seem to believe in an original time when a few 
intonations, joined to gesture and expression of 
the face, sufficed for the wants of nascent 
humanity, and formed, in fact, a‘natural language ; 
but in course of time this was found inadequate, 
and so “on convint,t on s’arrangea 4 l'aimable, 
_ et ainsi fut établile langage artificiel ou articulé.” 
According to Monboddo the steps of the process 

* For assertions of the conventional character of language, see 
Arist. wepl "Epielas, ii. 1. Plato, Crat. ad in, Harris, Hermes, 
iii, 1. Locke, iii, 1-8. Fénélon, Lettre sur les occupattons de 
ys $3. (These are quoted af length by Charms, p. 208.) 


, Theory of the Moral Sentiments, ii, 364. Grimm, 39, 40. 
Lersch, passim. y + Renan, p. 78 
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were briefly as fellows:—1, Inarticulate eries ; 
2, Gestures ; 8, Imitative sounds; 4, An artificial 
language, formed by conventiqn, and resulting 
from the necessities of the race. This language 
was originally poor and defective, but developed 
into richness, just as (to quote the simile of Ade+ 
lung) the canoe of the savage has grown into the 
floating city of modern nations. All other con-' 
jectures are, however, eclipsed by Dr. Murray's 
derivation of all the languages of Europe from 
nine onomatopeic syllables. These wondrous 
vocables* were :—1, Ag; 2, Bag; 8, Dwag; 
4, Cwdg; 5, Lag; 6, Mag; 7, Nag; 8, Rag; 
9, Swag!!! M. Renan (who believes that all the 
parts of speech existed implicitly in the primitive 
language) may well remark that of all theories 
this is “the most false, or rather the least rich in 
truth ;” and it may be known by its fruits, for the 
natural inference from itis either “that + thought 
* See Wiseman, p. 54. ° This theory of the development of 
human language required the supposition of an indefinite period 
of human existence; but even if this be freely admitted, it is 
impossible to prove the jirst step by which unarticulated sounds, 
the merely passive echoes of blind instincts or outward phenomena, 
could develop into the expression of thought. See Bunsen,.i. 76. 
It would have been marvellous indeed, if man had by the mere 
possession of vocsl cries, not differing from those of animals, been 
able to raise himself from the utterances of instinct and appetite Sp 


express the emotions of admiration, hope, and love. See Nodiers 


Notions, p. 14, + Bunsen, ii. 130, 
02 
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is merely an affection of perishable matter (ma- 
terialism), or that both are indiscriminately acci- 
dents of the one divine substance of the universe 
(pantheism).”. It is true that language, though 
not the result of convention, tends to. become * 
conventional in the process of time, but this very 
tendency is often a mark of decay and ruin, and 
a language is a noble and powerful instrument of 
thought in proportion as it kgeps in view the 
motives and principles which originated the words 
of which it is composed. 

8. The third main theory, which has found 
numberless supporters, is, that lanyuage is due to 
direct revelation. 'The tenacity of this belief was 
mainly due to the violent reaction of the spiri- 
tualist school in the nineteenth century against 
the systematising scepticism of their predecessors. 
it was warmly adopted by MM. de Bonald, de 
Maistte, De Lammenais, and others, and was in 
one sense a step forwards, Shr it recognised at 
least that “divine+ spark which glows in all 

ed Thus words and phrases repeatedly acquire a conventional 
meaning for a generation, and then recur to their old sense. 
Almost every sect, every profession, and even every family, have 
certain words in use to which they attach a peculiar and special 
meaning, which is somnetimes unintelligible to others. M. Cousin 
Wits been unable to discover the meaning which the Port-Royalists 


attached to the word ‘‘ machine.” See Charma, p. 209. 
+ Wilhelm von Humboldt, Lettre @ M. Abel Rémusat. Paris, 1827. 
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idioms even the most.imperfect and uncultivated.” 
But this theory must likewise be rejected. It 
raises * men to the level of gods, as much as the 
former theory had degraded them to the, rank of 
beasts. “ Spiritualism contradicts nature, as 
materialism contradicts mind. It has reality and 
history against it as much as its opposite.” 

This view opens considerations of such im: 
portance that we must subject it to a still more 
careful discussion. 

We object, in the first place, to the difficulty 
and obscurity of the phrase. In one sense,t 
dndeed—if we take it nftetaphbrically,—it ‘is 
perhaps the most exact expression to describe 
the wonderful apparition of human speech, which 
it rightly withdraws from the sphere of vulgar 
inventions. Language, as an immediate product of 


* Grimm, § 28, 

+t In the following observaticns, I quote the thoughts of M. 
Renan, pp. 81—$3. I have not used inverted commas, because I 
have often transposed and abbreviated his actual words. Very 
similar are the excelient remarks of Nodier, which are too apposite- 
to be omitted. ‘*On ne me soupconnera, pas d’étre Wassez 
mauvais got pour avoir attendu & substituer mes théories aux 
faits de révélation. . . Je crois fermement que la pgrole a été donnée 
2 Phomme, comme je le crois de toutes les facultés que la eréationa 
réparti entre les créatures. Le seul point sur lequel-j’ose différer 
des casuistes du son littéral, c’est que ce don ne me paroit pas 
avoir consisté dans la communication d’un systéme lexicologifjue 

t fait, &c.”—Notions de Linguistique, p. 9. 
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human powers, might perhaps, with more safety, ' 
be attributed to the Universal Cause, than to the 
particular action of human liberty. If by reve- 
lation he intended the spontancous play of the 
human faculties, jn this sense, God, having en- 
dowed man with all things requisite for the dis- 
covery of language, may, with near approximation 
to truth, be called its Author; but then, why 
make use of an expression so indirect and liable 
to be misunderstood, when others more natural 
and more philosophical might have been found 
to indicate the same* fact? 

But, unhappily, M. de Bonald and others who 
urged this view took the expression literally, and 
made it not scientific but theological; nota dis- 
interested + and independent conclusion drawn 

* 

* A beautiful illustration of Herdcr’s will help to show our 
meaning. ‘‘Qbserve,” he says, ‘this tree with its vigorous 
tronk, its magnificent crown of verdure, its branches, its foliage, 
jts flowers, its fruits, raising itself upon its roots as on & throne. 
Seized with admiration and astonishment, you exclaim, ‘It is divine, 
divine !? Now observe this little seed ; see it hidden in the earth, 
then pushing out a feeble germ, covering itself with buds, clothing 
itself with leaves; you will again exclaim, ‘It is divine !* but in 
a manner more worthy and more intelligent.” 

+ Nothing bas been more fatally prejudicial to the progress of 
science than a theological bias in its votaries ; and nothing more 
fatal to the peace of true discoverers than its ignorant tyranny. 
Adelung shows true wisdom in prefacing his Mithridates with the 
statement, ‘‘Ich habe keine Lieblingsmeinang, keine Hypothese 
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from induction, but 2 mere dogma of faith, to be 
forced (like so many other false excrescences of 
theological tradition) upon the conscience of all 
Christians. In general, those who maintain the 
literal revelation of language, and reject its 
human origin, are the direct successors of those 
theologians who have so long opposed every dis- 
covery in science, and rejected fhe plainest de- 
ductions of geometry and logic. They intrude 
into a sphere’ in which they have no knowledge 
and no place; their arguments are neithér 
scientific nor reasonable; they are not reasons 
but assertions ; not conclusions but’ idle, .and 
groundless prejudices. It has been well’ said 
that they pertain to an order of ideas and inte- 
rests which science repudiates, and with which 
‘she has nothing to do. Ignorance has no claim 
to a hearing even when she speaks ex cathedrd. 
Now what is meant by such an expression as 
the revelation of language rigorously understood? 
If, for instance, we take it* materially, if we 
understand it to mean-that a voige from heaven 
dictated to men the names of Spings—such a 
conception is so grossly * anthropomorphic, it is 
zam Grande zu legen, Noah’s Arche ist mir eine Yerschlossene 
Barg, und Babylon’s Schutt bleibt vor mir villig in seiner Ruhe.” 


* Tt seems to me, however, that Grimm's special arguments on 
this subject are weak (p. 26); he is clearly right in pointing out 
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so utterly at variance with all scientific explana- 
tion, “it is so irreconcileably opposed to all our 
ideas of the laws of nature, that it needs no 
refutation for one who is in the least degree 
initiated into the methods of modern criticism: 
Besides, as M. Cousin® has remarked, “it only 
removes the difficulty 4 step backwards without 
resolving it. For signs divinely invented would 
for us not be signs but things, which we should 
have been subsequently obliged to elevate into 
signs by attaching to them certain significations.” 
The revealed “term” would be a useless encum- 
prance unless it corresponded with some well 
understood conception; and therefore if words 
were revealed, conceptions must also have been 
implanted; and we are thus driven to the 
absurdity of supposing that anterior to.all expe" 
rience, we knew that which experience (i.e, ant 
actual relation of intelligence with that which is 
the object’ of intelligence) alone could teach us. 
We have already said that these modern 
spiritualisis considered the revelation of lan- 
guage to be a trath involved by the narrative of 


thé futility of such conjectures as those of Lesfing, that language 
was made known to man by intercourse with intermediate spirits. 
(Lessing, Simmil. Schriften, Bd. 10.) ‘ 
* Préface anz Gurres Philos. de Maine de Biran, iv. p. x¥. 
+ Charma, Esai sur le Langage, p- 429. 
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Genesis. In this they were the slaves of a false 
and nafrow exegesis, which chad not even the 
poor excuse of being literal. What is the true 
meaning of the sacred writer we shall endeavour 
to show further on; but we camnot here abstain 
from again uttering a strong protest against the 
barrier placed in the way of all honest scieritific 
inquiry by the timid prejudices of that class which 
tyrannises over public opinion. When shall we 
learn to acquiesce practically in the belief which 
theoretically, the most orthodox have long @x- 
pressed, thet it is a needless incongruity fo look 
in the Bible for scientific truths which it does 
not profess to revtal?  “ Such* an attempt,” it 
has been well said, “has, been @ perversion of 
the purpose gf @ divine erevelation, and cannot 
lead to any physical truth.” * 

Honesty all the more imperiously demands 
this remark, because here, as in a thousand other 
places, perverted by system and ‘ignorance, we 
believe that the Bible rightly understood contains 
(not precise dogmas, but) the general indications 


of astblime truth; and because it may be shown 


* Dr. Wherwell, glist. of Ind, Science, Hi, 504, A host of 
esinent guthorities, from Bacon down to Sir John Herschel, have 
said the fame thing ;—hitberto, alas, in vain! See Herschel's 
Leter to Dr. Pye ‘Smith Mill's Dissert, i, 435461, Renan, 
Hist. Rel. xxvii. Charma, p. 248. 
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atin this particular instance its records accu- 
rately agree with the results of careful and 
laborious inquiry. Here, as often, the Bible 
does not clash with the conclusions of science, 
if taken to imply no more than what it categori- 
cally asserts. But the Bjble is not the only 
source of information open to us, and if we are 
ever in any way to fill up “the vast Jacunas 
which characterise that gigantic and mysterious 
epitaph of humanity engraved i in the first chap- 
ters of Genesis,” we must do so not by ignorant 
and dogmatic assertions, but by humble sincerity 
and patient research. 

If, then, language were revéaled, the Bible is 
not only silent on such a revelation, but dis- 
tinetly implies the reverse. We ghall examine 
the narrative of Genesis (ii. 19, 20) farther on; 
but we must here stop to observe that where the 
Deity is represented as talking to Adam and 
other patriarchs, such passages must not be sup- 
posed to have any bearing on the question, as it 
is quite clear that they are only intended for an 
expressive anthroporiorphism.* Even Luther, 


3 St. Gregory of Nyssa has expressed himself on this subject 
with startling freedom of thought. He alludes with ironic pity 
to those who speak. of the Deity as the fabricator of Adam's 
language, an opinion whick he expressly calls a sottish and 
ridiculous vanity, quite worthy of the extravagant presumption | 
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in his Commentary on Genesis, goes out of his 
way to prove that nothing material is intended 
in such phrases as God’s “ speaking to” Adam, 
and that it would be as strange to.suppose that 
they imply any* revelation of language, as it 
would be to infer the revelation of writing from 
the mention of the stone tables “ written by the 
finger of God.” Writing also has been attributed 
directly to God’s external gift, although, as in 
the case of language, there is the clearest proof 
of its human origin and gradual perfectionment, 

But we must not omit one or two positive 
argument against this theory. ‘ 

1. Had language been revealed, mankind at 
first would have been better situated than any of 
their posterity; and such a disposition is unlike 
the ordinary course of God’s just dealings. 


of the Jews, And on the subject of Babel, he says, ‘‘The con- 
fusion of tongues must be necessarily attributed to the will of 
God according, to the theologic point of view, but according to the 
truth of history it is the work of man.”—Contra Eunomium, 
Or, xii, p. 782. Nodier, p. 56. St. Augustin distinctly implies 
the same thing. —-De Ord. ii, 12. ‘ 

* Since writing the above, L have met with another’ Biblical 
argument in favour of the Revelation of Language, drawn from 
Gen. i. 5. xal rd pdv gas exdrecer 8 Gcds hutpay, 7d BE oxdros 
vires @mel ror rye GoOpwros odx dy Fou Karey rd PGs Fncpay 
wd oxéros vixta, Gad’ ob3t pay TR Aad, ef wh Thy bvonaciay 
elahger dd ro morhoavros avré Ocoi.—Theophil. ad Autolye. ii. 
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2. So far from being “a pale image and feeble 
echo of splendours which have passed away from 
the scene of earth,” each humaii language bears 
in itself the most distinct traces of growth and 
progress—the marks of a regular development 
in accordance with definite lavs—the successive 
traces of infancy, youth, maturity, and manhood. 
Though many existing languages, and even those 
of some savage nations are but “degraded and 
decaying fragments of nobler formations,” yet 
there are proofs as decisive that they’ rose to 
gradual perfection, as that they subsequently fell 
from perfection to decay. 

8. If the spiritualist theory were true, it would 
be a most natural inference that the spiritual 
and abstract signification of roots is also the 
original one. But such an assumption (although 
it is made by Frederic Schlegel), “is contra- 
dicted by the history of every language of the 
world.” 

4. It is equally improbable that God. who 
revealed the primitive language, or man who 
received it, should have suffered it (divine, as on 
this supposition it must have been) to degenerate 
into barbarous and feeble jargons. 


’ 
18. ed. Wolf. p. 140. I present this argument without reply to 
any one who is convinced by it, , 
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5. “The human faculties are competent to the 
formation of *language.” It is therefore totally 
unlike God's methods, as observed in His works, 
to give directly what can be evolved mediately. 
Yor there is clearly no waste in the economy of 
Nature, no prodigality in the display of miracles. 
In the words of Grimm, “it seems contrary to 
the wisdom of God to impose the restraint of a 
ereated form on that which was destined to a 
free historic development.” At any rate, as 2 
fact we can historically trace the development of 
Tanguige from a very small nucleus, and this 
being the case the supposition of any previous 
revealéd language is a groundless and improbable 
hypothesis.t : ‘ 

Further arguments will appear as we proceed ; 
but we must now point out the true meaning of 
the statement in Genesis, that “God brought all 
living creatures to Adam to- see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever Adam called every - 

* Stewart, Phil. of the Mind, iii, 1. : . 

+ “This method of referring words immediately to God as their 
framer, is a short cut to escape inquiry and explanation. It 
saves the philosopher much trouble, but leaves mankind in great 
ignorance, and leads to great error. Non dignus vindice nodus. 
God having furnisbed man with senses, and with organs of articu- 
lation, ‘as he has also with water, lime, and sand, it should seem 


no-more necessary to form the words for man, than to temper thie 
aorta.” — Divers. of Purley, Pt. i, ch. 2. 
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living creature that was the name thereof.” * 
Now, merely remarking (by way of limitation) 
that the writer clearly supposed his own language 
to be that of Paradise, and that there is‘ here’ no 
attempt to account for all{ language, because he 
is speaking of a certain class of words only—we 
find in this narrative a profound verity clothéd in 
a most beautiful and appropriate symbol: ‘We 
see man as the true nomenclator—man acting by 
his own peculiar faculties under the guide of the 
Deity. | Philosophy! could find no more perfect 
figure to express her conclusions than this—God 
teaching man to speak asa father would a son.’ 
But to give this simple narrative a material 
explanation is to falsify at once both its letter 
and its spirit. On the other hand, “to say with 
the theologians that God had created language § 

* Gen. ii. 19, 20, 

+ e.g. There is no hint of gramniar, the very blood of language. 
“Une Langue n'est pas une seule collection des mots.”—-Cousin, 
Cours de 1829, iii. 212, 

+ Renan, p. 85, See an eloquent passage of Schlegel’s to the 
same effect, quoted in Wiseman’s Lect. i. 108. Pythagoras pro- 
bably had some vague sentiment of the kind when he said that 
‘<the namegiver” was both the most ancient and the most rational 
of men. The Egyptians worshipped Theuth as the Regulator of 
Language ; and the Chinese referred its origin to their great mys- 
terious King Fohi. See Cic. Tusc, Disp. i. 28, Lersch, die 


Sprackphiios, der Alten. Bonn, 1838, i. 23—29. 
§ Bunsen, i, 49. 
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as he had created man, and that language is not 
the act and work of man,” is to contradict not 
only reason but the Bible too. For be it ob- 
served, that the Bible distinctly confirms our 
arguments by saying, not that Ged named the 
animals, but that Adam named them, and that 
whatgoever he named every living creature that 
was the name thereof. 

In short, language is “only divine in propor- 
tion to the divinity of our nature and our soul;” - 
it is only a gift @f God because the faculty 
naturally resulted from the physical and spiritual 
organism which God had created. This seems a 
more natural and philosophic supposition than . 
the belief that even the embryonic germ of lan- 
guage was revealed. The exercise of the faculty 
in the original utterance of primitive words has 
ceased to be called into play because it has 
ceased to be required. We cannot now invent 
original words because there is no longer any 
necessity for doing so. In the same way—as is 
well known—a deaf mute when once instructed 
in an artificial language loses the quick instinc- 
tive power of creating intelligible natural signs. 

We conclude, then, that languagé is neither 
innate and organic; nor a mechanical invention; 
nor an external gift of revelation ;—but a natural 
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faculty swiftly developed by a powerful instinct, 
the result of intelligence * and human freedom 
which have no place in purely organic + functions. 
It was “the living product of the whole { inner 
man.” It was “not$ a gift bestowed ready 
formed to man, but something coming from him- 
self.” It is “ essentially || human ; it owes fo our 
full liberty both its origin and its progress ; it is 
our history, our heritage.” Objectively con- 
sidered, it was the result of organism: subjec- 
tively, the product of intelligence. It was “a 
primitive intuition, impersonal and yet influenced 
by individual genius ;” in a word, its character 
is “at once { objective and subjective, at once 
individual and general, at once free and neces- 
sary, at once human and divine.” 

That such a conclusior#®** however much it may 


* he fact that man is a social animal ((@ov modrrixdy) which 
has been so strangely urged by the advocates of a revealed 
Janguage, from Lactantius down to M. de Bonald and the “Abbé 
Combalot, in no way militates against this conclusion. 

+ Heyse, System der Sprachwissenschaft, § 50. 

+ Schlegel. 

§ Wil. von Humboldt. 

i Grimm. 

j Renan. 

** The Revelation of Language is supported in a book by a8. 
Siisemilch, Bérlin, 1766. An excellent review of the main 
opinions is given by R. W. Zobel, Gedanken wber die verschiedenen 
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seem to savour of a weak eclecticism by combin- 
ing all former theories, is yet in profound accord- 
ance with all the ascertained facts of language 
we shall hope to prove in the following chapter. 


Meinungen der Gelelanten von Ursprunge der Sprachen. Magdeb. 
1783, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OT THE IDEA 
OF SPEECH, 


“Speech is morning to the mind ; 
Jt spreads the beanteous images abroad, 
Which else lie dark and buried in the soul.”” 

From abstract and ¢ priori considerations, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that language was 
achieved or created by the human race, by the 
unconscious or spontaneous exercise of divinely 

‘implanted powers; that it was a faculty .analo- 
gous to and closely implicated with that of 
thought, and, like thought, developing itself 
with* the aid of time. The idea of speech was 
innate, and the evolution of that idea may be 
traced in the growth and history of language. 
It is most importapt fo have a clear conception 
of the fact that this slevelopient did not result 


* See Franck’s Distionnatre des Sciences Philosophiques, Art. 
Signes. I must here again caution the reader that the view here 
supported is mot the conventional theory of language condemned in 
the last chapter, although it might easily become go in the hands 
‘of a person inclined to look at the physiological rather than the 
psychological aspects of the question. 
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from an atomistic* reunion of parts, but from 
the vitality derived from an inward principle, 
Language was formed by a process not of erystal- 
line accretion but’ of germinal development. 
Every essential part of language existed as com- 
pletely (although only implicitly) in the primitive 
germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the bud 
before the nfingled influences of the sun and the 
air have caused it to unfold. 

Our belief thus arrived at—viz., that language 
was an.achievement of the human ‘genius which 
God implanted in the primeval man, a develop- 
ment of the faculty with which he endowed our 
yace—does not at all necessitate the belief in a 
period when man was unable to communicate 
with man. The exercise of tht fagulty may have 
been rapid in that young and noble nature to a 
degree which now,we catinot even conceive. A 
few imitative roots, uttered under the guidance 
of a divine instinct, and aided by the play of 
intelligence in movement and feature, would with’ 
wonderful ease grow into 4 language sufficient 
for the needs of a nascent humapity,’and the 
living germ would soon bud amd pourgeon by 
the very law of its production.. Even if we were 

* Whig is an expression of F, Schlegel’s (Philos. Vorlesungen, p, 
7880). Renan also quotes the authority of Humboldt and Gosthe. 


pd? 
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compelled to believe that this language was at 
first_of the scantiest character, we see in this 
supposition nothing more absurd than in the 
cestainty that knowledge and: science, philosophy 
and art, are the slow, gradual, and toilsome éon- 
quests of an ever progressive race. It is now 
well understood that even the use of the senses 
has to be learnt,—that it is only by practice that 
we are able to discriminate distances in the 
variously-coloured surface which is all that we 
really see. Why should it then be unnatural to 
suppose that speech also was at first only impli- 
citly bestowed on us, and that it required time 
and experience to develop fully the implanted 
capacity ? 

How far the gtowth of language was affected 
by external circumstances,—as, for instance, by 


the impress of individual migds, by the aristo- 


cracy or even autocracy of philosophic bodies, by 
the influence of sex, by the variations of climate, 
by the convulsions of history, by the slow change 
of religious or political convictions, and even by 
the laws of guphony and organisation, we may 
consider hereafter ; but we must first,of all enter 
on two very interesting preliminary inquiries, viz., 
1, How did words first come to be‘accepted as 
signs at all? and, 2, By what procegses did men 
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hit upon the words themselves? Or, to put the 
questions differently: 1, How did various modu. 
lations of the’ human voice acquire any signifi- 
cance by being connected with outward or inward 
phénomena? and, 2, What special causes led in 
special cases to the choice of some particular 
modulations rather than of any other? 

{ am well aware that these questions may 
appear ridiculous to any one who is entirely 
unaccustomed to these branches of inquiry ; and 
they may possibly be inclined to set the Whole 
matter at rest by a dogmatism or’a jeer. They 

’ will say-perhaps : 
«¢ Were babbling Insight shuts in Nature's ears 
His last conundrum of the orbs and. spheres ; 


here Self-inspection sucks his little thumb, 
With ‘ Whence am I? and ‘Wherefore did I come #’”* 


With readers of stch a temperament it is idje to 
reason, nor do we expect that, while the world 
" lasts, ignorance will cease to take itself for know- 
ledge, and denounce what it cannot understand. 
To others we will merely say that these inquiries 
have oeéhpied, and are still oceupying in an 


_ * "Seht, es ist schwer zu denken auf welche Art man denkt. 
... Ich denke, und mit dem Zeuge, womit ich denuke, soll ich 
denken wie dieses Zeng beschaffen sei,” &c.—Tieck, Blaubart, 
act, ii, ae. 1. 
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increasing degree, some of the most profound and 
*gober intellects in Europe, and that (in the words 
of Plato) ‘wise men do not usually talk non- 
sense.” 
. s With this remark, let us proceed to our first 
question : How came sounds—mere vibrations of 
the atmosphere—to be accepted as signs,~«i.¢. to . 
bé used as words ? ea 
‘ But (as one inquiry leads us back, perpetually, 
to anothér, even until “ all things’ end ing 
mystery”), we must here again pause fo a 
moment to ask what is a word? So vast an 
amount has been written in answer to. this 
inquiry, that it is obviously impossible to do 
more than’ state the conclusion* we adopt, vith’ a 
mere hint as,to the ground on which weradppt, it. 
Horne Tooke maintained that word fat “ the 
names of things,’ ” 9 definition most obviously in- 
adequate ; ‘others have called them’ “ ‘ the pictures 
of ideas,”} and although this definition is not 
without its value, yet the systematic perversion of 
the word “idea,” renders it insufficient, Harris 


* We are, for instance, obliged entirely to pass over the question 
as to tye Primuta Cognitum, on which see Sir W. Hamilton's 
Lectures, ii, 319-331. 

+ One might be tempted to call Language kind of Picture of 
the Universe, whege the words are as the Ggured'and images of all 
particulars.”—Harris’s Hermes, p. 330, This is something like 
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devotes a chapter to establishing the definition 
that “Words are the symbols of ideas, both 
general and particular; yet, of the general, 
primarily, essentially, and immediately ; of the 
particular only secondly, accidentally, and mg@- 
diately., But this is very questionable’, and’ 
cumbragis ; and, on the whole, we believe that no : 
‘petter'definition can be given than that of the 
Inte Mr. Garnett,* that words represent “ concep- 
tions founded on perceptions,” or “tht words 
éxpiress the ,relations of things.” “They do not 
and cannot. express “an intrinsic meaning, con~ 
stituting them the counterparts and equiyalerite 
of thoyght. They are nothing more, and can be 
nothinS more, than signs of relations, and it is B 
contradiction in terms to affirm that a reletion 
can be-Anherent.” “« Our knowledge of beings,” 
says M. Peisse,t “is purely indirect, jimited, rela- 
tive; it does not reach fo the beings themselves 
in their absolute reality and essences, but only to 
their accidents, their modes, their relations, their 
limitations, their differences, their qualities ; all 
: 


« ? 
Plato's trot notion that words are & piunoss of external things. * 
—Heyse, Systent, 8 2. dorkever yep rh dvduate es "eytbos why 
dparév.—Heraclitus, ep. Ammonium ad Arist, de Fnterp. p- 24. 
Democritus called them aydduata parherra. 
*, Garnett’a Bssdys, p. 281—341. : 
~ $ Quoted by Mr. Garnett, Pp. 283. 
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which are manners ‘of conéeiving ‘ered knowing, 
which got only do not impart to knowledge the 
abgolute character which some persons attribyte 
to,it, buf even positively exclude it. Matter (or 
-existehce, the object of sensible perception), only 
fallg, within the sphere of our knowledge through 
jts qualities; mind only by its modiggations ; 
and these qualities and modifications are all that 
can be comprehended and expressed i in the object. 
The object itself, considered sheclutelys; remains 
out of the reach of all perception.” It is’ an 
-obyious inference that, as we can only talk of 
What we.know, and as we can only know the rela- 
tions of things, words are the medium oh express- 
‘ing -(not the nature of things, whigh is incog- 
nisatble)gbut, the observed relations between things. 
They are revélations not of the outward, but of the 
inward,—not of the universe, but of the thoughts 
of.man. , 

Leaving to metaphysicians all further discus- 
sion of this question, we’ again recur to our ' 
inquiry, How came words to be accepted as signi- 
ficant of these relations ? Thdught*,nd Speech 

* Gymm, 29-31. Compare Heyse, Syajem, 6. 28. “Nur 
wad gedacht ist, kann gesprochen werden; und das klar gedachte 
ist nothwendig auch ansprechbay.” What St. Paul saw in his 


rapture ‘wag’ only “unutterable because it recalled no human 
analogon., (2 Cor, xii. 4° 
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ave inseparably connected ; the very root of the 
word Man* implies,*in Sanskrit, “a thinking 
being,” and it is well known that there: is a close 


“ 


connection between “ratio,” and “ oratio,” and 


that ddoya (Ga means animls, not only “ without 
speech,” but “without reason.” Eloquence, in 
fact, is genius, and the greatest poet or orator is 
he who has most command over his native tongue. 
Tt has even been a question with some philo- 
gophers whether thought ‘is possible without 
speech,—whether, for instance, blind-deaf-mutes 
(like the Americar’ girl, Laura Bridgmap),, te, 
capable} of exercising the faculty of reason. ‘antt 
they have been taught an artificial metfiod ot 
expression ?, 8 


* Manudscha, Goth, Manniska, Germ. Mensch ; from the rovt 
man, “to think.” Compare pd(er, “to speak,” and gpd¢eoda, 
*to think.” —Heyse, s. 40. Turner ad Herod. ii. 7. 

+ “Speech, “says Humboldt, ‘is the necessary condition of the 
thought of the individual.” The statement should at least be 
qualified by the word “‘now.”'. For some allusions to.this interest- 
ing discussion, see Archbishop Whately’s Logie, ‘ch. ii, M. de 
Bonald assumed the reverse : ‘‘ L’homme-pense sa, parole avant de 

parler sa pensée.” See, too, Miil’s Logie, ii. 201. Charma, p. 134, 
Of course the short-hand of human intelligence is oo infinitely 
rapid and abbreviated for us to be always able to read it off with 
facility ; or, as Mr, Tennyson expresses it, 

*« Thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought could wed itself to speech ;” 
but we are inclined to belieye that without some signs (not 
necessarily w one oe Charma, Essai Sur le Bangage, p- oa 
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. Certain it is that the child pe to speak 
«when it begins to think, ‘arid that its first intelli- 
-gefty perception of relations is followed by its first 

* aytigulate utterances, We may illustrate this 
rettetk in an interesting manner. We find it 
fated * jin the Jadschurveda, that the first words 
uttered .by the first man were, “I am myself,” 
and that, when called, he answered, “T am he.” 
-*With all due deference to the ancient philo- 
Sopher who held this belief, wé may safely assert 

. that such a thing was impossible without some 
_ Special interposition ; for the growth of a sense 
of individuality is extremely slow, and comes to 

: " children long after their main perceptions. A poet 
* Lin whom nothing is more remarkable than his 
profound learning and métaphysical accuracy 
, truly says: 


«<The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time ‘his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Hath never thought that ‘This is I.’ 





thought could not exist, ” When we cannot express what we mean, the 
reason probably is that we hgve no clear meaning. ‘Die Spyache 
ist nichts anderes als der in die Erscheinung tretende Gedaljke, 
and beide sind innerlich nur eins und das selbe.” —Becker, 
Organism, der Sprache, p. 2. ‘Sans signes ypus ne penserions 
presque pas.”—Destutt de Tracy, Tdéologie, pt. xvii. Plotinus 
distinctly agserts the contrary. Td 5} AoyCéucvoy* ris yuriis 
obBévo$ wpbs 7 Aoylfeodar Ecduevoy cwparicod: épydvou..~Ennegg, 
v.1,ch.10 ; # 
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But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of {I’ and ‘me,’ ” 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ ” * 


And this gives us at once the true explanatiort 
of the fact, that it is some time before a child 
learns to regard itself as a subject, and therefore, 
that it+ objectises itself in all its language. It 
would say, not “I want an apple,” but “ Charlie , 
wants an apple;\’.not even “ give me,”—so fre- 
quently as “ give Charlie.” When Hamlet sign 
himself as ‘The maghine that is to me Hanilét,; 
he only shows, by an extreme instancé, ‘he. 
remarkable difficulty that #‘man always ‘ha8 in- 
mastering this very conception of individuality, 
which the Hindoo philosophy | fould seem to 
regard as @ primitive intuition. 

By these remarks we have greatly cleared the 
way for our. r explanation of the manner in which 






words originated ;— an explanation! which is 


* In Memoriam, 

+ See Harper, on the Force of the Greck Tenses. ? 

t Der Ursprung der Sprache. Berl, 1851., We closely follow 
M. "Renan’s exposition as given in his preface, pp. 33, sq. Heyse 
sums it up in one sentence, ‘‘Man kann mithin in dem Worte 
ein dreifaches Moment unterscheiden: 1, die Lautform; 2. das 
dadurch bezeichnete in Sprachbewusstsein liegende Merkmal der 
Vorstellung ; 3. den reinen Begriff, welchen der denkende Geist 
in seiner Brhebung tiber die Individuelle YVorstellungsweise bildet, 
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purely psychological, and which was first promul- 
gated in this shape by M. Steinthal. 

Man has the faculty of interpretation, or of using 
words for signs, as completely as he has the 
faculties of sight and hearing ; and words are the 
mean’ he employs for the exercise of ‘the former 

| faculty, just as the eye and the ear are employed 
as the organs of the latter. ~ 

The power of speech depends on the power of 
abstraction, i.¢., of transforming intuitions into’ 
ideas. Let us explain. At the sight of a horse 
galloping, or of a plain white with snow, the 
primitive man formed, at first, one undivided 
image; the motion and the horse, the field and 
the snow, were anseparated. But, by language, the 
act of running was distinguished from the crea- 
ture that ran, and the colour separated from the 
thing coloured. Each of these two elements 
became fixed in an isolated ,word, %@nd so the 
word dismembered the complete perception. But, 
from another point of view, the word is more 
extended than the presentation; ¢.9., the word 
“ white” expresses not only an attribute of snow, 
but of all white objects; its meaning, then, 
mnd als deszen Zeichen ihm gleichfalls das Wort dienen muss.”— 


Heyze, System, s. 160. 
* Garnier, Traité des facultés de TAme, Renan, p. 90. + 
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is more abstract and indeterminate than that of 
“white snow.” Instead of ‘only embracing an 
existence, or an object in an accidental state,a word 
represents the thing without its accidental cha- 
racters, which are removed by abstraction, and 
indicates it under all the circumstances in which 
it may be placed. 

The transformation, then, of intuitions into 
ideas, by the freedom and activity of the human 
intelligence, constitutes the essence of a word, 
although the speaker may be as “uncpneciaug oF 
the process as he is of the organic, mechaplggns " 
which give utterance to his thoughts. 

I. ‘As for the conditions pnder which articulate 
language first appeared, M. Steinthal represents 
them as follows. At the origin of humanity the 
soul and the body were in such mutual depend- 
ence that all the emotions* of the soul had their 
echo in the body, principally in the organs of the 
respiration and the voice. This sympathy of 
soul and body, still found in the infant and the 
savage, was intimate and fruitful in the primitive 
man; each intuition awoke in him an accent or 

* Motus animi. In the origin of language, the spontaneous 
awakening of a sense of the possibility of expressing thought by 
speech, was in point of fact simultaneous with the production of 


an objective Language aa the material in which the awakened 
intelligence cotld find expression, Heyse, s. 47. 
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. . 
asound” This was the first step ; andin this fact, 
ligs the germ of truth contained in the doctrines 
of the analogists;* since there must have been 

’ some reason in the nature of things, why certain 
impressions or feelings were connected with cer- 
tain sounds rather than with certain others. We 
may be totally unable to point out this con- 
nection in many cases, and even while recognising 
a natural relation between certain sounds of. the 
human qoice and certain material phenomena, we 
may deny the very possibility of such a rela- 
tion between a spiritual phenomenon and ‘its 
physical sign. And yet we feel a strong repug- 
nance at allowing caprice or chance to have ‘any 
considerable share in the origin of language. 

* It can, at least, be fairly argued that there is 
nothing purely arbitrary in the work of the divine 
Demiurgus. 

Ii. ‘Another Jaw, ere played a no less 
essential part in the creation of language, was 
the association | of ideas. In virtue of this law, 
the sound which accompanied an intuition, asso- 
ciated itself in the soul with the intuition itself, so 

‘closely that the sound and the intuition presented 


*® Bee ante. 
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themselves to the consciousness as inseparable, 
and were equally inseparable in the recollection.’ 
This was the second step. 

III. Finally, the word became a middle term 
of reminiscence, a tach between the external 
object and the inward impression. “ The sound* 
became a word by forming a bond between the 
image obtained by the vision, and the image 
preserved in the memory; in other words, it 
acquired significance, and became an element of 
language.’ The image of the remembrance, and 
the image of the vision, are not wholly identical ; 
eg I see a horse; no other horse that I have 
ever seen resembles it absolutely in colour, size, 
&e.: the general conception recalled by the word 
‘horse’ involve$ only the abstracted} attributes 
common to all the animals of the same genus. 
It is this collection of common attributes that 
constitutes the significance of the sound.” 

Thus M. Steinthal attributes the appearance 
of language to the unconscious action of psycho- 


* Exclamations, natural interjections would probably be the first 
to Bequire significance, 
+ In some savage languages abstraction is at the lowest ebb. 


Thus, in Iroquois, there is no word for ‘‘ good” in the abstract, 
rg Le ms 
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logical Jaws; and as these laws acted -sponta- 
neously in the first human beings it is quite 
‘clear that these speculations involve no approval, 
of the untenable Epicurean belief in a long period 
of mutism and savageness. We cannot but 
think that the beauty, ingenuity, and simplicity 
of these views. will commend them to general 
acceptance. 7 

We may here give one or two passing hints of 
the way in which these laws were ihfluenged by 
organism. 

One very simple fact is, that of course the 
impressions, &c., which come earliest would natu- 
rally be connected with the sounds that come 
earliest. For instance, the words for futher and 
mother, which are alike half the world over, are, 
as we should have expected, formed of easy and 
simple* syllables; being indeed the first labial 
sounds of the infant lisping: had we found in 


Adelung's Mithrid. iii, b. p. 397. So again the Chinese in many 
cases cannot express the simple conception without, a periphrasis, 
and have words for ‘‘elder brother” and ‘‘ younger brother,”’ but 
not for ‘‘ brother.” —Humboldt, 

* See Gesenius, Lehrgebdude, p. 479, Ewald’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, § 201. ‘The Mandschon is most like the Semitic here; in 
it the origin is still plainer, since ama means futher, eme mother, 
according to the uniform distinction of @ as.the stronger. and .e 28 
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any of.them the letters which represent late- 
coming and. difficult sounds,* we should have 
beer justly surprised. 

_Again, Grimmt has remarked that the more 
ancient a language is, the more clearly do we 
find in it the distinction between masculine and 
feminine inflections. “Nothing,” adds M. Renan, 
“ proves it more strongly than the to-us-inexpli- 
‘cable tendency which led the primitive nations to 
suppase-a sex in all beings, even inanimate dnes. 
A language, formed in our days, would suppress 
the gendert in all cases, except perhaps, ‘those 
where men and women are concerned.” This 
_ peculiarity is doubtless due to the influence of 
women. In ancient times, the life of woman was 
far more widely separated than now from that of 
men; and even in later days, when they were 
dwarfed in the isolation of the gyneceum, we can 
easily understand how the peculiarities of their 
life would have influenced the language they 

* Similarly it has been observed by M. Nodier that the most 
ancient names of God are composed only of the softest and simplest 
vowels (Notions, p. 15). This reminds us of the famous oracle, 
gedfeo thy adyrwy Brarov Gedy Zuper Ideo, 

+ Ter den Ursprung, &e., p. 35. 

$ It is strange that the French language should not have 


adopted the same course as the English, in discarding this tseless 
rag of ‘antiquity.* The influences which fed to the decision of 
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employed. The difference between their idioms 
and those of men is still very incisive in some 
"African dialects; and the fact that men in speak- 
ing to women are obliged to employ. particular 
inflections, proves that those inflections must have 
been used by the women themselves. It is this 
which causes the strange difference between Sane- 
krit and Prikrit; in the Hindoo dramas, Sanskrit. 
is used by the men, Prakrit by the'worten. ; 

But the difference is due to the difference of 
organisation. If “a” and “i” are in all layguages 
the vowels characteristic of the feminine, itvis 
without doubt because those vowels are better 
suited to the feminine organ than the masculine 
sounds “o” and “ou.” A Hindoo commen- 
tator, explaining the 10th verse of the Third 
book of Manou,* where it i8 commanded to 
give to women sweet and agreeable’ paar 
recommends that in these names the letter “a” ” 
should predominate.” 

It is observable, too, that the influence of cli- 
mate on language is in point of fact another 
result of the influence of organism. The idiom 
of Sybaris is not that of Sparta. The languages of 
the South are limpid, euphonic, and harmonious, 
as, though they nay received § an impress from the 
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transparency .of their heave, and the soft, sweet 
sounds of the winds that sigh among their woods. 
On the other hand, in the hirrients and gutturals, 
the’ buir and roughness of the Northern tongues, 
we catch an echo of the breaker bursting on their 
crags, and the prashing of the pine-branch over 
the cataract. Rousseau* has pointed to the fact 
that the languages of the rich and prodigal 
South, being the daughters of passion, are poetic 
and musical, ‘while those.of the North, the 
gloomy daughters of necessity, bear » trace of 
their. hard origin, and express by rade sounds 
rude sensations. It is an additional argument - 
against the existence of a language primitive, 
révealed, or innate, that every known Janguage 
bears on itself the deep traces of predominant 
local influences. “It is for this reason that the 
‘ confusion of tongues and the dispersion of nations 
are refiresented by Scripture as synchronous events 
in the magnificent history. of Babel, which, per- 
haps, we may be permitted to regard as one of 
those sublime parables so frequent in the sacred 
books. This’ was the opinion of the great 
Leibnitz.” ~ 
‘These ave but easy illustrations of a ‘wide and _ 
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on language has not yet been very fully analysed, 
and many of the laws which philologists have 
advanced remain to some degree uncertain. Those 
who desire to follow the subject may find some 
very amusing illustrations in the pages of M. 
Nodier, one of which we have* relegated into the 
note. 


' Notions, p, 24 sqq. The remarks on the Jabials are ‘too 
amusing to be omitted. ‘Le bambin, le poupon, le marmot a 
trouvé les trois Iabiales; il bée, it baye, il balbutie, i bégaye, il 
babille, il blatére, il béle, il bavarde, il braille, il boude, i bouque, 
il bougonne sur une babiole, sur une bagatelle, sur une billevesée, 
sur une bétise, sur un bébé, sur un bonbon, sur un bebo, sur Jo 
bilboquet pendu d Vétalage du bimbelotier. I] nomme sa mare et 
son pére avec des mimologismes caressants, et quoiqu’il n’ait encore 
aécouvert que la simple touche des dévres, Pame se ment déja dans 
Jes mots qu'il module au hasard. Ce Cadmus au maillot vient 
Wentrevoir un mystére aussi grand & Ini seul que tout le reste de Ja 
eréation, J parle sa pensée.” Want of space alone compels Beto 
refrain from transcribing the remarks on the progresa of infants 
and of society to the dentals. We must say, however, that such 
speculations must be very sparingly indulged by sober philglogists. 
Many of them, at first sight plausible, were refuted by Plato long 
ago in the Cratylus, and they lead to a grammatical” mysticism 
which bas been well exposed by M, Charma, Essai, p, 213, 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE LAWS OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE, OR THE 


‘ + CREATION OF ROOTS. 
* 


~ 4*Nommer par Ja mimologie, s'enrichir par la comparaison, les 
langues n’ont pas d’autre moyen: elles ne sortent pas de das 
Nodier, P. 39. 


From the general question as to the’inanner ir 
which sounds acquired significance as words, we 
proceed to the longer and wider inquiry as. to 
the causes which fed+to the choice of special 
sounds in special significations; or, in other 
words, we shall consider the origin of roots.* 

When in the first chapter we proved that lan- 
guage was neither innate nor revealed, we proved 
implicitly that no words could be. purely arbi- 


* By roots we do not mean words used in the . primitive 
language, but rather ‘‘ skeletons of articulate sound.” “They are 
merely the fictions of grammariavs to indicate the core of a group 
of related words."—Hensleigh Wedgwood’s Etymolog. Dict. p. ili. 
For some retifiirks on the thature of roots, see Donaldson’s New 
Cratyl. bk. a. ch. 1. Ewald’s Hebrew Gram. § 202. This naked 
kernel of a family of words is often best found in the youngest 
dialects. ec. kind (child) from yhyvouct, genitum, &c.. Grimm, 


* 
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trary.* The historic character of language,—the 
fact that in innumerable cases we can distinctly 
trace the laws which presided at the genesis of any . 
particular word,—strongly confirms our @ priori 
conclusion. The inference to be deduced from the 
labours of all the best philologists, is that of Ihre, 
“Non ut fungi nascuntur Vocabula.” We have 
no reason to belie@ that any elements of lan- 
guage were deduced from roots which of them- 
selves had no significance; and the more rigorous 
and extensive the analysis to which even inflec- 
tions are subjected, the more clear is the proof 
that they arise from the agglutination of separate 
and significant words. “ We believe,” says -one 
of the ablest of modernt inquirers, “that in 
language ex nihilo nihil fit; and we are at a loss 
to conceive how elements originally destitute of 
* One or two philosophers (e.g. Kircher, Becher, Dalgarno, 
Bp. Wilkins, Descartes, Leibnitz) have amused themselves with 
the invention of languages quite arbitrary, in which every word 
was to be accurately determined ; but no artificial language 
actually used has ever thus arisen. The German rothwelsch, the 
Italian gergo, the French narguois, the English ‘‘ thieves’ lan- 
guage,” the lingua franca which serves for commercial purposes 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the strange jargon spoken by 
the Chinese and English at Hong Kéhg, &c., have all arisen from 
tcorruption of existing languages by metaphors, new words, new 


meanings, derivation, composition, &¢c. See Leibnitz, Nous.. Essai 
sur PEatendement Humain, iii. 1. 2. 
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signification can determine the sense of anything 
with precision. To assume that they have no 


- meaning, because we cannot always satisfactorily 


explain it, is only an argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiam.” | 

Nor must it be forgotten, that in endeavouring to 
prove that iff language nothing i arbitrary, we are 
under a great disadvantage;#vecause no existing 
language has come to us in its primitive form. 
Every language, even those which are most 
ancient, and have long since ceased to be spoken, 
bears in its records the traces of a more primitive 


” 


_ condition. Words, of which the composition was 


originally clear, are worn and rubbed by the use 
of ages, like the pebbles which are fretted and 
rounded into shape and smoothness by the sea 
waves on a shingly beach; or to use the more 
appropriate image suggested by Goethe, their 
meaning is often worn away like the image and 
superscription of a coin. This process.is so con: 
tinuous, that it is quite hopeless to recover the 
original forfa of many words, or even to make a 


_ probable* guess at their origin. 


Language always tends to become mechanical 
. 
* Vihat, for instance, is the origin of the initial ¢ in such words 


as opixpds, opdAaw, or of the initial vowels in dvopa, ddobs, 
Pe ne Se ee ee ae eee 
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(i.e. unmeaning of itself) by corruption ;* and to 
such,an extent is. this the case, that it is rather a 
matter of astonishment when, after the lapse of 
centuries, a word still retains the obvious traces 
of its original form. And yet in spite of this we 
can by induction discover from words themselves 
the main laws which influenced the formation of 
primitive speech. | 

The violent dislike which we Se diel feel 
to the use of a word entirely new to us, and of ° 
which we do not understand the source, is a 
matter of. daily experience; and the tendency to 
give a meaning to adopted words by so changing 
them as to remove their seemingly arbitrary 
character has exercised a permanent and appre- 
ciable influence on every language. An instance 
or two will perhaps pave the way for'a more 
ready acceptance of our subsequent remarks. 

When we go into a ship or factory,and inquire the 
technical name of various parts of the machinery, 
we are either unable to use the names from not 


* When a boy answers ‘a lady in the words ‘‘ Yes,’m,” he is 
not aware that his “‘’m” is a fragment of the five syllables 
mea domina (madonna, madame, madam, ma’am, ’m.) “ Letters, 
like soldiers, being very apt tod desert an drop off in a long 
march.”—Divers. of Purley, pt. i. ch. vi. ‘(Les noms a@ saints 
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Caney See hale 
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catching the pronunciation, or, in attempting 
to pronounce them we substitute for them 
other words of similar sound and more signi- 
ficance. 

It often happens. that gardeners become ac- 
quainted with new plants, or new species of old 
plants, that are brought to them under a foreign 
name; not understanding this name, they cor- 
rupt it into some word which sounds like it, and 
with which they are already familiar. To this 
source of corruption we owe such words as 
dandylion* (dent de lion), rosemary (rosemarinus), 
gilly-flower (girofle), quarter sessions rose (des 
quatre saisons), Jerusalem artichoke (giresol) 
&c. For the same reason (the dislike of terms 
with which they are unacquainted) sailors corrupt 
Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian: and we have 
heard of a groom, who, having the charge of two 
horses called Othello and Desdemona, christened 
them respectively Old Fellow and Thursday 
Morning. .Lamprocles, the name of a horse of 
Lord Eglintoun’s, was converted by the ring into 
“Lamb ‘and Pickles.” The same principle may 
be Seen at work among servants; we have heard 
a servant systematically use the word “cravat” 
for “carafe,” and astonish a gentleman by calmly 
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asking him at luncheon, “If she should fill his 
craved with water?” | 

_ The working of this tendency is all the more 
curious from the fact that very often the cor- 
rupted form of the word is wholly inappropriate, 
although significant.. There is no doubt that, in - 
most cases, we prefer a corruption, which is 
appropriate as well as significant, and we find 
instances* of this in such words as worm- 
wood (wermuth), cray-fish (écrévisse), lanthorn 
(laterna), belfry (beffroi), rakehell (racaille), beef- 
eater (bugetier), verdigrease' (verd de gris), spar- 
row-grass (asparagus), &c.- Where, however, this 
is unattainable, we are well content with some 
significant corruption, for which we can invent or” 
imagine a meaning even-if we are unaware of the 
real explanation; as, for instance, in Charter 
House (Chartreuse), ‘to a cow’s thumb” = exactly 
(4 la coutume), wiseacre (weissager), saltpetre 
(salpetra), &c. It is curious to find that in 
the desire to understand, at any rate in some 
degree, the words we use, the corrupted form 


* Phil. Trans. v. 183 sq. ‘The facility with which unusual 
or difficult words are corrupted is being at this moment strikingly 
iNustrated in the numerous Spanish words introduced into our 
language through the American conquests in Mexico; cation, 

stancia, stampedo, &c., are already altered in form.” —R.G. 
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often gives birth to a totally false explanation- 
Thus Dr. Latham mentions* that the corruption of 
Chdteau Vert into Shotover has led to the legend 
that Little John shot over the hill of that name 
near Oxford. Similar instances are supplied by 
-the legends of Veronica, and of St Ursula with 
her eleven thousand virgins. 

It may seem that we have, in the course of this 
chapter, made statements somewhat contradic- 
tory ; viz., that it is the tendency of language to be- 
come mechanical (i. ¢., arbitrary and conventional) 
by corruption, and yet that there is an instinc- 
tive dislike to the use of new words which convey 
no intrinsic meaning to the mind of the speaker. 
If we argued from the instantes adduced in the 
last pages, we might infer that language was 


* Engl. Lang. i. p. 356, 4th ed. St, Aldhelm’s Head, in Dorset- 
shire, is always pronounced and generally written St. Alban’s Head, 
although St. Alban had no connection with it, Penny-come-quick 
was a very natural corruption of Pen, Coomte, and Ick, the former 
name for Falmouth, These words form a curious chapter in the 
history of language. There is no doubt that the mythological 
legends of later period are largely suggested by the corruption of 
names, a8 in the case of Aphrodite, Dionysus, &. ‘The fiction of 
an Oriental nation provided with a two-fold tongue (Diod. Sic. ii.) 
might easily spring from the word SiyAwogos, See many such 
jnetances in Lersch. iii. 6 fg. The Greek ‘IepoadAupa presents & 
double instance of this, being corrupted from mien, which is 
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originally arbitrary, and had been twisted into 
meaning by subsequent use. We must, however, 
draw attention to the fact that this latter phe- 
nomenon is only observable on the naturalisation 
of a werd. A new word, however bright and 
perfect in itself, is like a strange coin upon which: 
we, look with suspicion, because we are un- 
accustomed to its appearance. But when a word 
is accepted and generally understood, when, in 
fact, it has become current, we are then indifferent 
to the amount of wear on the surface or even to 
the complete obliteration of its original signifi- 
cance ; just in the same way as we do not trouble 
ourselves to ob#erve a coin which is in common 
use, and pay no regard to the fact that its image 
is confused, and its superscription undecipher- 
able. We might, for instance, find words which 
have passed through both processes. Let us 
suppose* that, in course of time, the word sherbet 
had become corrupted first into syrup, then into 
’ Hirub ; in this case we should have-an exemplifica- 
tion of a word first appropriately corrupted into 
a familiar form in the course of naturalisation, 
and then re-cotrupted into a purely mechanical t 


* The instance is a pure supposition, for sherbet, syrup, ‘and 
shrub are from the same Arabic root, coming to us from three 
different sources. — Latham. 
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word, by the ordinary progress of language. We 
are therefore fairly entitled to infer from the dis- 
like to the introduction of any sound as a word, 
when the sound is to the speaker an arbitrary 
one, that the same feeling must have operated 
‘at the dawning exercise of the faculty of speech 5 
while from the indifference which we exhibit to the 
corruption of a word when it hes “once been 
currently received, we may give 9 reason for our 
inability to explain the origin of all primitive 
roots, even while we assume with confidence that 
every-root was originally significative. 


grounds, ‘‘Sopals” was devised by Neckgr to, express each 
division of the calyx (Whewell, Hist. Ind, Sc.’ii, 535), and yet wo’ 
see at once that it is only a very-slight alteration of the word 
“petals,” and this no doubt was the reason, not only for the 
choice of it, but also for the ready ourrency which it obtained. 
The term ‘Od foree” is another instance. “Chemistry at one 
period affected to give to simple bodies only such names as were 
destitute of all significance ; but it abandoned this practice in con 
sequerfée of the absurdities and impostibilities which it involved. 
(v, Renan, p.148.) Thus, ‘‘suifite” and “sulfate” axe due to Guyte 

de Morveau, (Charma, p.66.) ‘ Zilagic” acid is the name sien p 
M. Braconnot to the substance left in the process of making pyro-* 
gallic acid, and it ia derived from Galle read backwards (Hest. Ind, 
Se, ii, 547); but such terms are justly reprobated by men of 
seience. Even proper names, which some imve supposed to be 
often arbitrary, are in almost every case found capable of a real 
etymology. ‘‘ Sis n’ont pas, plus que Jes autres mots, été imposés 
sans catige, ni fabriqués au Aasard, seulement pour produire ane 


brait vague.”—De Brosses, This was noticed very early 5 see 
nh? * . 
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Language may be regarded as “the union of 
words and gehmmar, of which words -are *analo- 
gous to matter, and grammar to form ;* regarded 
in its form it was the expression of pure reason ; 
in its matter it was only thé reflex of sensuous 
life. The absence of any definite grammar con- 
stigutes an inorganic language like the Chinese.. 
Those who have derived language exclusively from 
sensation are as much mistaken as those who 
ave assigned to ideas a purely material origin. 
Sensation furnished the variable and accidental 
element, which might have been quite other than 
itis, (i.e, the words); but the grammar of a 
language, (the rational form, without which words 
could not have been a language), is its pure ‘and 
tfanscendental element which gives to the result 
its truly human character. Words can no moré 
form a language than sensations can produce a, 
man. That which originates language, like that 
which originates thought, is the logical relation 
which the soul establishes between external 
things. 

We .may now state our belief that almost ‘all 
primitive roots were obtained by Onomatopaia, 
i.e, by an imitation with the human voice. of 
“the sounds of inanimate nature. Onomatopeia 
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sufficed to represent the vast majority of physical 
facts and external phenomena; andnearly all the 
words requisite for the expression of metaphysical 
and moral convictions were derived from these* 
onomatopwic roots by analogy and metaphor.. 
» We have purposely modified our statement of 
these ¢onclusions, because there is too. great a 
tendency to general assertions, against which, as 
W.. von Humboldt well remarked, science should 
be. always on its guard. It-is a saying of 
Sghlegel’s, that, so great is the variety of pro- 
geduze , in different languages, that there ‘is 
ly gue language which might nt be chosen 
to Wlustrate some particular hypothésis, Far 
"instance, the sole similarity between Chinese and 
Sanskrit rests in the fact that both aim at the 
same end, viz., the,expression of thought. Thus 
onomatopoeia is far from being found in all lan- 
guages in the same degree, and it is much more 
observable in the Semitic than in the Indo- 
European family, in which, however “ancient the 
word may be proved to be, it constantly bears 
witness to those poetic and philosophit igstincts 
of dtr race which clearly prove that reason was 
not a slow and painful growth. 
“Caprice has no influence in the formation of 


* Nodier, p. 89. See, too, Garnett’s Essays, p. 89. 
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language! a E Without: believing, in any universal, 

necessary, “intrinsié _foprtettionr rbetween’ word 
and thing, wetare forced to: ‘believe fiat there was, 
in every: case, a stbjective“epmiite tins The appro- 
priateness “of **heaword resided, Hot-i “ih the object 
named; for: i in this case there would have been a 
striking -similagity in alt the languages of the 
humen race, but in the mind of the. Hame- giver, 
who, of pecessity, stamped the word ‘with. the 
impress of this own individuality. In direct 
proportion to the delicacy of his perceptions, was 
the fitness of the words he used ; for those words 
expressed relations capable of being viewed in 
widely different aspects, so that the finer and 
more keen was the man’s power of perceiving . 
artalogies, the gieater was his capacity fot the 
expression of -facts.’ The true. formula is  tpat 
“the connection between a word and its’ ptean* 
ing’ is never necessary, arid never arbitrary, but 
always results from a reasonable motive.” 

But what the motives wefe, which in many 
cases led to the choice of particular sounds, it-is - 
beyond, our power to conjecture or ascertain. 
The richness and delicacy of the appellative 
faculty in the savage and the infant must neces- 
sarily have existed in the primitive man, and, as 
it decaved with the deeav of all necessity for its 
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exercise, we are unable to point out, with any 
certainty, the tendencies by which it'was attuated. 
There is no waste in the economy of nature ; a 
‘ faculty ceases when it is no longer required, just 
as the outer leaves which. enshéath the: naseent 
germ wither and drop off whea ‘the: germ has 
acquired sufficient vitality for it#*ownh preserya- 
tion. : s “2 
“Tecutn habita” was not the mofte of the 
early inhabitants of the earth. They lived with, 
. the external world. The cataract “ haunted them 
like a passion,” and they’heard voices in the 
dawning of the sun and the murmur of the 
wind. | The heavens declared the glory of God, 
and the firmament showed his handiwork ; day 
unto day uttered speech,.and night showed know- 
ledge unto night. - The sout“of the’ first man, to 
use the beantifal expression of Leibnitz, was a 
concentric mirror of nature, in the midst ‘of 
whose works he lived. Language was the echo” 
of nature in his individual consciousness. ,'The 
action of the mind produced language by a 
spontaneous yepercussion of the perceptions 
received.* Itis the mind which creates and forms ; 
but this power of the mind is one reacting only 
upon impressions received from the world with- 
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out. The imitative power of language consists 
in an artistic imitation, not of things, but of the 
rational impression which an object produces by 
its qualities. ; 

The fact, therefore, that the imitation is artistic, 
and is influenced by subjective considerations, 
would prevent us from being surprised or disap- 
pointed, if we do not always see the working of 
this principle, in cases where we should have 

expected it. In such words as the Hebrew 
Khatzatz (¥%D, and Schephifoun (IBEW) owe 
seem to hear the shearing off of the cut material, 
and the lithe rustle of the horned snake through 
_ the withered leaves. But words so remarkably 
Suggestive are comparatively rare, and in most 
cases the imitation is more conccaled. | ‘Nothing, 
“however, more powerfully proves the tendency of 
language, in this respect, than the fact that words 
of a harsh meaning usually assume a rough, harsh 
form, and words that imply something sweet and 
tender seem to breathe the sensation they 
describe. The German word (entsetzén) “terror,” 
* means, etymologically, a mere “displacement,” 
yet who does not see “that if has caught an in- 
stinctive echo from the thing which it describes, 
which, in no degree, depends on associatiqn ;— 
that, independently of imagination it betrays 
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something harsh by its mere form. That there is 
@ consonance between external sounds and the 
processes of the mind, is decisively shown by the 
fact that whole languages have thus caught the 
impress of the associations by which they, have ° 
been evolved. In the soft and vowelled undersong 
of modern Italian, who does not recggnise the 
result of climate and natural character? The 
Doric seems to recall to us the sound of martial 
flutes, while the Hebrew, in its stern and solemn, : 
pomp, tells’like one vast onomatopeeia, of the 
mighty mission which it was destined to ac- 
complish ; every single word of it seems to shine 
with that mysterious light which lent - strange — 
elustre to the letters of it on the gems of the 
sacérdptal robe. ‘“ When,” says M. Vinet, “ you 
hear the vast word haschimaim, which names’ 
the heavens, unfold itself. like a,vast pavilion, 
your intelligence—before knowing what the word 
signifies—expects something magnificent; no 
mean object could have been named thus; it is* 
see than.an onomatopmia, although it is not 
one.’ : 
eos exuberance and uncontrolled variety 


* Essais de PRil. Morale, p. 344. (The word Pas) comes from 
a root signifying height.) Several of the instances in this paragraph 
are from M. Vinet. 
Fa 
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which characterises the primitive languages is a 
proof of the extraordinarily developed resources 
of the power of interpretation, or the faculty of 
converting sounds into signs, so long as the 
exercise of that faculty continued to be necessary. 
The richest idioms are always the most spon- 
taneous apd unconscious. It is gbviously im- 
possible for us, with ofw intellectual refinements 
and blunted senses, to rediscover the ancient 
harmony which existed between thought and 
sensation, between nature and man. As we are 
no longer obliged to ereate language, we have 
entirely lost a crowd of processes which tended 
to its elaboration. But among the early races 
there was a delicate tact, enabling them to seizee 
on those attributes which were capable of supply- 
ing them with appellatives, the exquisite subtlety 
of which we are unable any longer on conceive.* 
They saw a thousand things at once, ‘and indeed 
their language- creating faculty mainly consisted 
‘in a power of seizing upon relations: Our very 
civilisatiog has robbed us of this happy and 
audacious power. Nature spoke more to them 
than to us, or rather they found in themselves a 


* “Augustus himself, in the possession of that power which 
ruled the world, acknowledged that he could not make a new Latin - 
word.”—Locke, iii. 2. 8. 
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secret echo which answered to all external voices, 
and returned them in articulations—im words. 
Hence those swift interchanges of meaning 
which we, with our less flashing intelligence, are 
almost unable to follow.* ‘Who can seize again 
those faire impressions of the naifs creators of 
language in “words which have ‘undergone so 
many changes, and which are so fan from their 
original acceptation ? Who can rediscover thé 
capricious paths which the imagination followed, 
and the associations. of jdeas which, guided it, in 

that spontaneous work, wherein sometimes man, 
sometimes nature, reunited the broken thread of 
analogies, and wove their reciprocal actions into 

" an indissoluble unity ?’ 

Wherever the faculty of creating appellations 
is still required, we still find a capacity for its 
exercise. s For instance, it has been asserted that, 
“the day after an army has encamped in an 
unknown country all the important or charac- 


* Renan, p. 143. “Though the origin of most’of our words is 
forgotten, each word was at first a stroke of genius, and obtained 
currency, because for the momevt it symbolised the world to the 
speaker and the hearer. . . . As the limestone of the Continent con- 
sists of infinite masses of the shells of animalcules, so language is 
made up of images and tropes, which now in their secondary use 
have long ceased to remind us of their poetic origin.” —Emerson, 
Ess. on the Poet, : 
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teristic places have their names without any con- 
vention having intervened.” We find an analogous 
case in the fact that the French and English, by 
common consent, called the Turks Bono Johnny ; 
the exact redsons for such a nomenclature would 
be perhaps difficult to determine, and who shall 
say who first used or invented the*term ? yet it 
became current in a day or two. It is equally 
Uifficult to trace the history and origin of various 
popular phrases which every now and then have a 
brief run in ordinary phraseology. 

. A still more remarkable exemplification that 
the faculty of the original name-giver is not 
wholly lost to mankind may be seen in the secret, 
subtle, almost imperceptible, and sometimes 

, quite unconscious analogies which give currency 
to a common nickname. At schools I have often 
known boys whose sobriquet was a wocable, .in 
itself apparently meaningless and incapable of 
any circumstantial explanation, which .was yet 
universally adopted, and was adopted because it 
presented some unintelligible appropriateness.* 


“ Take, for instance, the word ‘fal-lals,” borrowed from the 
burden of a song, and often used to describe female vanities, Does 
not this word afford a curious analogy to the word ‘‘ falbala,” the 
origin of which (to express similar articles) has occupied the 
attention of distinguished philosophers? It has been explained as 
follows, It is said that o witty prince of the eighteenth century 

-_ 
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A modern prince is called Plomb-plomb, and 
known quite commonly by that designation: yet 
there is no such word as Plomb-plomb in the 
French language, and the very origin of the term 
is unknown to the majority of the Prince's con- 
temporaries. We may be quite sure, however, 
thatthe name involves either a lively onomatopmia 
or a striking allusion.* . 


onee entered an elegant shop, and determined to try to the utmost 
the assurance of the (probably pretty) millines He therefore 
asked for a falbala, inventing the padest vocable he could think 
of, With admirable but unconscfods insight into the principle 
of language, the undisturbed female at.once brought him tkp« 
garniture de robe called volant, which ended in light floating 
points.’ She instinctively caught the notion involved in flabella, 
flammula, &c.—Nodier, p. 211. The story is told differently* by 
De Brosses, Form Méch, ch. xvi. § 14. The word has excited 
much discussion, Leibnitz connects it with fald-plat, and 
Hoffinan with furbelow. Charma, p. 806. The murderer, Pierre * 
Rividre, invented the word ennepharer for the torture to which he 
used, when a boy, to subject frogs ; and the word calibéne for the 
instrument which he constructed to kill birds, Charma, p. 66. 
Da Mérit fhotices the purely musical names which children 
instinctively give to those who inspire them with strongly marked 
feelings of love. ‘‘ Rumpelstiltskin,” the name of the imp in the 
fairy tale, is a good instance of the reverse, 

* It is mainly among the people, rather than with philosophers, 
that the power of inventing names has lingered. Some write the 
name Plonplon, and make it a familiar abbreviation of Napoleon ; 
but accomplished Frenchmen give differing accounts of the word, 
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“CHAPTER Iy. 


ONOMATOP@IA.* 


“The found must seem an echo to the sense.” Pope. 


Srxc# the human voice is at once a sound and 
. a sign, it was of course natural to take the sound 
of the voice as a sign of the sounds of rfature.t 
{n short, to reoall.a sound by its echo in the voice 
is as obviously natural a proceeding as to recall 
an, object to the memory by drawing the picture 
of its form. In both eases we act upon the senses 
, by means of imitation; and if-the human race 
had not been endued with the organs of hearing 
doubtless a language for the eye would have been 
invented, just as Philomela, when deprived of 
her tongue, made known, by embroidery, her 
at “Ovoua molew, “Ovonatorata est dictio ad imitandum sonum 
Yocis conficta, ut cum dicimus hinnire equos, ‘balure oves, stridere 
yalvas.” Charis. iv. p. 245. Lersch, i, 129282. >; The Latins 
call it ‘‘ fictio nominis.” s. 
+ Renan, p.136. We have already endeavoured to guard 
against the misconception that language is in any gen! result of 


imitation : & mere power of imitating the soungs of nature belonga 
to animals as well as to man.—Heyse, s. 91, and Supra ch, i. 
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miserable tale. A sik Firtaskon the principle of 
imitation, is’ said to be formed by onomatopoia, 
and although the traces of such an origin aré 


rapidly lost, yet amid the almost infinite modifi- - 


cations of which a few roots are capable; it is 
astonishing how wast a number of words may ‘be 
ultimately deduced from a single onomatopceic 
sound. : : 

How universal and instinctive the procediire 


is; may be observed among infants and Savages, ” 


In the nursery the onomatopeean, sounds i90, 
had bow-wow, &c.,.are the steps by whith’ the , 
child passes gradually to ‘the conteption vf cow,* 
jamb, and dog. So in Swiss* biagen’ is to 
bleat, and béAgeli (in nursery langirage), a, shebp. 
The very name cow’, Germ. kuh, Sansks. gao, has 
a similar origin, as fois, bos, ox,: Sansks. uxan, 
probably has also. There is little doubt that the 


word, cat (Germ: katze), is an imitation of the 


sound made by a gat spitting, which is one of the 
most peculiar characteristics of the feline race. 


It must, however, be admitted that there- is*no . 


sibilant in “Kater.” * We have all heard the story 


oa Wadgiol’sEiym. Dict. p. v. Tt is necessary to be cautions, 
of course, jn deducing the processes of language from the observa- 
tion of al . See Heyse,s. 47. The word moo-cow is a 
mixture of pure onomatopeia, and onomatopeia after it has 
become conventional. 
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of the Englishman fm China, who, wishing to 
know the contents of a dish which was lying 
‘before him, said inquiringly, “ “Quack, quack?” 
and received in answer, the word, “ bow-wow!” 
‘These two imitations served all the purposes of a 
more lengthened conversation. It was probably, 
by a strictly analogous process, that an immense 
multitude of such roots was primitively formed. 
Again, it is impossible to lookeover any list of 
words collected from the language of a savage 
community without recognising the extensive use 
of the samé method.* ‘The repetition of syllables 
is an almost cert&in sign of its working. Thus, 
Ai-ai is an imitation of the cry of the sloth, and 
tuco-tyco is the name of a small rodent in Buenos 
Ayres. Mr. Longfellow has supplied us with 
many such words from the languages of North 
America, in his poem of “ Hiawatha,”—as Kah- 
gahgee, the raven; Minnehaha laughing-water, 
&e. “In uneiviliged languages,* the conscious- 
_ ness of the imitative character of certain words is 
sometimes demonstrated by their composition 
with verbs,t like say or do, to signify making a ~ 
noise like that represented by the word in ques- 
tion. Thus, in Galla, from djeda, to say, or goda, 


* See the lists of such vocabularies in the Transactions of the 
Philot. Sec, . + Wedgwood, p. w 
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to make or do, are formed cacak-djeda, to erack ; 
trrr-djeda, to chirp 5 dadada-djeda, to beat; djam- 
djam-goda, to champ.” , : : 

We do not think that the extent to which ono- 
matopoia may be proved to be an instrument of 
language has been sufficiently admitted. It was the 
most natural starting-point for the intelligence on 
its path towards expression. A nascent language 
enriches itself by ceaseless imitations of ele- 
mentary sounds, animel cries, and the noises 
produced by mechdnical contrivances, and we 
shall trace hereafter the innumerable applications 
in which such terms can sbe at once employed. 
Some writers even go so far as to assert that 
this is the only original principle of language, 
and that we even learned our first consonant from 
the bleating of the sheep, for which reason, 
according to Pierius Valerianus, a lamb was the 
hieroglyphicals emblem of the verb! We have 
already rejected this extension of the theory; but, 
at the same time, we can readily believe the 
assertion, that the peculiarities of- articulation in 
certain countries may be not only modified, but 
even originated by the existence of remarkable 
natural sounds in the countries where these pecu- 
liarities occur. It has been said, for instance, 
“that in some of the American languages, there 
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are strident consonants evidently formed from 
the hiss of certain serpents unknown in ‘our 

_temperate regions, and that the click of the 
Hottentot dialects recalls a species of cry peculiar 
to the tigers which ranque.” The latter word is 
an onomatopeian, probably borrowed by Buffon 
from the Philomela of Albus Ovidius Juventinus, 
in which occurs the line :— 


“Tigrides indomite rancant* rugiuntque leones.” 


What this peculiar sound may be, we do not 
know, but can hardly reconcile this suggestion of 
Nodier with the statement, that the name,+ Hott- 
en-tot is itself onomatopeian, having been given 
by the first Dutch settlers, because this click 
‘would sound to a stranger like a perpetual 
repetition of the syllables hot and tot. It is a 
curious fact that Palamedes is said to have learnt, 
from the noise of cranes, the four letters which 

* he added to the Greek alphabet; and it is certainly 
a confirmation of these remarks, that although no . 
language possesses in its alphabet a power of 
expressing every possible articulation, yet no 
nation’s language is quite deficient in the power 

* 1.45. “Proprium tigridis, a sono. Alii leg. raucant.”— 
Forcellini, Lez. : 


+ Wedgwood, p. vi. The name is not native probably, for the 
native tribe-names mostly end in qua; a8 Griqua, Namaqua, &, 
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of expressing, by imitation, the cries of its indi- 
genous animals. 

It is wonderful that the knowledge and obser- 
vation of facts like these did not lead the philo- 
logists of antiquity to a solution of their disputes 
about the natural or conventional origin of 
languages. The age of Psammetichus evinced 
its interest in the question, and if it had been 
content to observe its own experiment, instead of 
making it the prop to a “foregone conclusion,” . 
philosophers might have agreed, long ago, in 
believing, that man was assisted by nature in the 
development of his implanted powers, and that,” 
like every infant of his race, he framed into living 
speech the sounds by which his senses were firs; 
impressed.* When the first man gave names to 
the animals, which, as we have already seen, he 
was enabled to do by the reasonable use of his 
own faculties, and not at the dictation of a voice 
from heaven, he could not. have been guided by * 
any principle so obvious, so easy, or so appro- 
priate as an artistic reproduction of the sounds 
which they uttered. 7 ‘ 

But how, it may be asked, is the voice capable 

* Nodier, p. 79 seq. Dr. Pickering quotes an account of the 
original people of Malay, in which it is said that ‘their language is 


uot understood by any one : they lisp their words, the sound of 
which is like the noise of birds,” (Races of Man. Bobn ed: p. 305.) 


‘m 
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of rendering even the feeblest echo. of all the 
myriad utterances of the earth and air, the voices 


of the desert and mountain— .° t 
' 


« The echoes of illimitable forests, 
The murmur of unfathomable seas”? 


We answer that the imitation is not, and does 
not profess to be a dull, dead, passive echo of 
the sound, but of -the impression produced by it 
upon the sentient. being; it is not a mere sponta- 
neous repercussion of the perception received ; 
but a repercussion modified organically by the 
configurations of the mouth, and ideally by the 
nature of the analogy perceived between. the 
sound and the object it expressed. “The organs, 
gf that wonderful musical instrument, the mouth, 
are the throat, the palate, the tongue, the teeth, 
the lips* This then is the subjective orginon of 
language, the physiological vehicle for that proto- 
, Plastic att, speech, which combines architecture 
and music, the plastic and_ the icturesque. 
Johannes Miller has developed this physiologi- 


* Bunsen, Outlines, ii, 82. The poet Shelley implied the same 
thought in A/astor : 
J wait breath, Great Parent, that my song 
May modulate with motions of the air, 
And murmurs of the forest and the sea, 
And voice of livitig beings, and woven hymus 
Of night and day, and éh8 deep heart of man.” 
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and the songs. which. itean Sioa hat, are hiperior 
to all the imélodies of artificial musié:, The iitel- 
ligence of man-ehables him’ alade-cta hse, this 
glorious instrument, ag God intended" it to: be ° 
used. “II dvajt,” says M. Nodier, “daifs: ses 
*poumons un soufilet intelligent-et: sensible, “dans 
ses lévres un’limbe épanoui; mobile, extensible, 
rétractile? qui jette Je son, qui le modifie, ‘qui le 
renforce, qui Vassouplit, qui ‘le contraint, qui je 
voile, qui I'éteimt; dans sa langue un marteau 
souple, flexible, ondulevx, ‘qui se replit,’ qui 
s'accoureit, qui s’étend ; qui se meut, et qui s’en- 
terpose entre ses Y¥alves, selon quiil convient , 
retenir ou d’épancher. Ja voix, qui.attache ses 
touches avec dpreté ou qui les effleure avec mol- 
lesse ; dans ses dents un clavier ferme, aigu, ‘stti- 
dent; & son palais un tympan grave et sonore: 
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luxe inutile pourtant, s'il n’avait pas eu la penste; ‘ 
et celui qui a fait ce qui est n’a jamais rien fait 
dinutile —L’homme parla parce qu'il pensait.”- 
The plain elementary sounds of ‘whith the: 
human voice is capable are about twenty; and 
yet it has been calculated by the mathematician 
Tacquet, that one -thousand ‘million writers, in 
one thousand million years, could not write out 
all the combinations of the twenty-four letters of - 
the alphabet, if each of them were daily to write 
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out forty. pages of ‘them, of which “aii page 

should contain different orders of the. twenty- 

fourdletters. Of course, » very small number only 
of these permutations are at all required for every 

; purpose of life. -“ And thus it is,” says thé inge- - 
nious author of *Hermes, “that to principles 
apparently so trivial as about tw enty plain 
elementary sounds, we’ owe that variety of articu- 

laté voices, which have been sufficient to. explain e 

the sentiments: ‘of so innumerable a multitude, as 
al the present and past igenerations of men.” 

But it may be objected that if we admit ‘such 
latfiude to the use of onomatopeeia i in'the forma- 
tion of language, we should find among all lan-- 
guages a much greater identity than actually 
exists in the terms expressive of pliysical facts. 
This by no means follows. We have already 
seen that words express the relations of things, 
‘and the relations of things are almost infinite, 
and especially must they have been so to the 
delicate senses of the youthful world. Let us 
take the instance of the thunder: the impression 
produced by it is by no means single ahd distinct. 
To one man it may appear like a dull rumble, to 
another like a sudden crackling explosion, and to 
a third as a breaking forth of flashing light. 


* Harris's Hermes, bk. ii. ch. 2, 8rd ed. p. 325. 
= a 
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Hence come a multitude of names. Adelung 
professed to have collected 853 imitative appel- 
lations from the European languages alone; and 
itis not difficult to see that a similar* principle 
was at work i in the Chinefe ley (pronédunced rey), 
the Greenland kallak, and the Mexican tlatlatnitzel. 
Similarly, “the explosion of a gun which an Eng- 
lish boy imitates by the exclamation Bang-fire, is 
represented in French by Pouf! The neighing 
of a horse is expressed by the French hennir ; 
Italian, nitrire; Spanish, rinchar, relinchar ; 
German, wiechern; Swedish, wrena, wrenska; 
Dutch, runniken, ginniken, brieschen, words in 
which it is difficult to see a glimpse of resem- 
blance, although we can hardly doubt that they 
all také their rise in the attempt at directt repre- 


* Renaa, p. 189, quoting Adelung, Mithrid. i. p. xiv. Grimm, 
Uber die Namen des Donneys, (Berlin, 1855.) If the words 
“tonitru,” “donner,” &e., be not origivally onomatopeeian, ag some 
assert (who derive them from tan, Gr. refvew), they became so 
from a fecling of the need that they should be.—Heyse, 8. 93. 

*t Wedgwood, p.5. The word ‘ pouf” is also used of falling 
bodies, as in the Macaronie verse, ‘‘De brancha in brancham 
degringolat atque facit ‘pouf.’” It would be interesting to trace 
the causes for the divergencies in sound of obvious onomatopeian 
words in various languages: e.g. it is clear that ‘‘ding-dong” 
could only be used to denote the sound of a bell in a country 
possessing large heavy bells, and therefore churches, The sound bil 
or bell (Cf, tintinnabulum), expressive of a clear sharp tinkle, would 
naturally be used by a people, like the Galla, only accustomed 

* 
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sentation of the same sound.” In the same way, 
no one will deny that “ ding-dong,” and the word 
“pilbil,” to ring, in the Galla language, are 
onomatopeeians to represent the sound of a bell, 
and yet the two have hardly an ,element in 
common. 

It has been noticed that birds are often named 
on this: principle; as night-jar, whip-poor-will, 
cock, cuckoo, crow, crane,crake, quail, curlew, 
jay, chough, owl, turtle, &c.; and where the bird 
has one véry marked cry we find a great similarity 
in the names by which it is known. Take Tor 
instance the peewit,* Scandinavian pee-weip, tee- 
whoap; French, dishuit'; Dutch, kiewit; Ger- 
man, kiebitz; Swedish, kowipa. But we should 
not expect this to ke the case when a bird has a 
great variety of different sounds. The nightin- 
gale, according to Bechstein, has twenty distinct 
articulations, and it is therefore not surprising 
that even in the European languages it is known 
under widely different names. And besides 
names which are derived from its song (e.g. 
bulbul), it might be called from some other attri- 
to the small bells sold as trinkets by foreign traders. Among 
the Suaheli languages (owt of five words given in Krapf’s vocabu- ” 
lary), no word for a bell at ell resembles the sound. I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr, Garnett, for these remarks, az well as for other 


ingenious suggestions. * Wedgwood, Htymol. Dict. 
a @2 
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bute entirely distinct from this, ag perhaps in 
the Latin name luscinia ; although, if this be the 
case, it is interesting to see how imitation asserts 
its prerogative in the modern names* wsig- 
nuolo (Italian), ruyseiol ; (Spanish), rossignol 
(French), rousinol (Portuguese), which are pro- 
bably corruptions of the diminutive lusciniola, 
used by Plautus. ; 

In some cases an pnomatopceian root is so na- 
tural as to run through all families of languages ; 
¢. g. the root Ih or Ik to imitate the sound and 
action of licking, as Hebrew 37?; Ayabie, lahiha ; 
Syriac, luk; Aetxw, lingo, ligurio, lingua, lecearc, 
lechen, lécher ; it is the same with the rgots grf 
to express gripping, kr to express crying, and 
many others. The practice is, however (as 


* Nodier, p. 41. Even wken the sound is no guide, diferent 
characteristics are chosen by different nations to furnish a name. 
The names ‘federmaus,” ‘jlittermouse,” are suggested like 
“ chauve souris,” by the structure of the bat; vurrepls and 
vespertilio by its habits; if the differentia of the animal be very 
marked, its name will probably be derived from it in all languages, 
as noctiluca, glow-worm, lucciolato, ver luisant, &e.; yet even 
then not in all, as Jokannis-wurm. Compare again ceormvyls, 
notacilla, cutretta, wagtail, with Backstelzc, hoche-queue, ke.” If 
the bird be rare, it is much more likely to have numérous names, 
because the observation of each easua] observer as to its chief 
attribute is not liable tg so much revision, Take as an instance 
the night-jar, which is also called fern-owl, churn-owl, goat-sucker, 
wheel-bird, dorhawk, Ke. See, too, Garnett?s Esseys, pp. 88, 89. 
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we have already remarked), far more prominent 
in the Semitic than in the Indo-European family, 
and this is the cause of the extraordinary richness 
of synonyms in Hebrew and Arabic for the ex- 
pression of natural objects. It is said that in 
Arabic there are 500 names for the lion, 200 for 
the serpent, more than eighty for honey, 400 for 
sorrow, and (what is quite incredible unless 
every periphrasis be counted a name) no less 
than 1,000 for a sword. M.de Hammer, an un- 
impeachable authority, has, in a little treatise on 
the subject, counted also 5,744 words relating to 
the camel. The ancient Saxon is said to have 
had fifteen words for the sea; and if we allowed 
merely poetical expressions like “the blue,” we 
might say the same of modern English. 

Wide dialectic variety naturally results from a 
nomadic life; and it is easy to see ‘how this 
extraordinary exuberance of primitive language,” 
and the uncontrolled rapidity with which it exer- 
cised its powers of nomenclature, would tend, 
while writing and literature were as yet un- 
known, to make mutually unintelligible the Jan- 
guage of different tribes.* This confusion of 


* <The physiognomy; however, of a group of Janguages remains 
unaffected by the divergency of their ‘vocabularies; ¢.g. almost * 
every word in the Ethiopic family of languages contains a liguid 
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speech would, of course, be the most powerful 
impediment in the course of ambition, and 
would tend to defeat the attempts to construct 
and perpetuate a universal empire. It may have 
been the providential agent to assert for the 
human race, “a nobler destiny than to become 
the footstool of a few families.” This is strik- 
ingly shadowed forth in the Scripture narrative 
of the builders of Babel, which many competent 
authorities have considered as applicable to only 
a single family of nations, and have regarded in 
the light rather of ‘a sublime emblem, than of a 
material verity.” ‘ 

The confusion of tongues is not represented 
in Scripture as a punishment,* but as the provi- 
dential prevention of an arrogant attempt to 
establish among mankind a spurious centre of 
unity: -It seems to have frustrated the lawless 

“thirst for power which actuated the tribe of Nim- 
rod. .But even if regarded as a punishment, 


generally in connection with a mute as its most prominent and 
essential feature.”—R. G. 

* It is represented as 4 punishment in some legends, as in the 
fragment of Abydenys, &e., quoted by Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 14. 
Joseph. Ant. 1. iv. 3. Plat. Polit. "p. 272. Plin. vii. 1, xi. 112. 
But see Abbt’s Dissertation, ‘‘Confusionem Linguarum non fuiase 
panam humang generi inflictam.” Hal. 1758. 

+ nal nepitaza b& Kar’ BAryov eis Tupayviba Ta Tpdypara.— 
Joseph. Antt. 3. iv. 2. 
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God’s punishments are but blessings in disguise. 
The dispersion of nations has acted as a stimu- 
lant to the powers of humanity, and has been 
the direct cause of a beneficial variety in thought 
and action; and in the same way the diversity of 
languages has proved to be (as we shall see here- 
after) an indisputable advantage, by adding fresh 
lustre continnally to those conceptions which by 
long habit become pale and dim. , Yet this dis- 
persion and diversity is but the accident of a 
fallen state, and in the renovated earth—(though 
it can nevér be while nations are in their present ~ 
condition)—all men will perhaps speak the same 
perfect* universal speech. 

There are two totally distinct points from 
which an imitative root can take its origin. The 
firsbis from an artistic reproduction of the sounds 
of the outer world; the second is from ‘the ex- 
pressions of fear, or anger, of disgust ‘or joy, 
which the impression of any evefit, ov’ spectacle 
may call forth in the human being. The first of 
these elements is the onomatopeic$ the secand, 
the interjectional. These two sources have not 
been kept pufiicjently clear and distinct, and the 
latter especially has been by many philologists 
entirely overlooked. We will proceed to. make, 


* 4 Cor, xiii. 8; Rev. vii. 9; Zach, vill. 23 5 Zeph. 9, &e. 
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some remarks on both. The instances which we 
shall select might be almost indefinitely extended, 
and even were they less numerous we might 
perhaps be allowed to use the words of President 
de Brogses, “La preuve connue d'un grand 
nombre de mots d'une espéce doit établir une 
précepte générale sur les autres mots de ‘méme 
espéce, 4 Vorigine desquels on ne peut plus 
remonter.” 

As instances of the words which have arisen 
from the interjectional element, i. ¢. from the 
sounds whereby we express natural emotions, we 
may mention the large group of words that spring 
from the root “ach,” ah! oh! as utterances of 
pain, as dxos, axéw, achen, ache; or from the 
sound of groaning, as te, wehe, woe, wail; or 
from an expression of disgust, as putere (Fr. 
puer), foul, fulsome; or from smacking the lips 
with pleasure, as yAvkus, dulcis, geschmack, &c. 
This latter class is very widely extended, even 
in the Semitic languages, as we have already 
shown in the case of the root lk (see p. 84). 
From the expression of disgust and fear, we get 
awe, ugly, dydouat, dydfouar and their cognates ; 
from shuddering, the root&S of dpiccw, bristle, 
hérisser, &c.; frgm the first sounds of infancy, we 
get babe, bambino, babble, and many more; from 
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sounds of anger, “huff,” and others; lastly, from 
“ prut,” a sound of arrogance, we get the word 
“proud,” “pride,” as in German, “ trotzig,” 
haughty, from “ trotz,’”* an interjection of defiance 
and contempt. 

The other class of onomatopeias is far more 
extensive, and embraces the widest possible range 
of inanimate sounds. They may be ranged 
under the following heads; and although the 
examples are ail taken from the English lan- 
guage, they might: -be paralleled in almost any 
other. ad 

1. Animal sounds, as quack, cackle, roar, 
neigh, whinny, bellow, mew, pur, croak, caw, 
chatter, bark, yelp; «ec. 

2. Inarticulate human sounds, as laugh, cough, 
sob, sigh, moan, shriek, yawn, whoop, weep, &c. 

8. Collision of hard bodies, represented by p, 
t, k; as clap, rap, tap, flap, slap, rat-tat, &. 

A, Collision of softer bodies, represented by b, 
d, g; as dab, dub, bob, thud, dub-a-dub, &e. 


* ¢Trotz alle dem,” is Freiligrath’s rendering of Burns’ “for 
a’ that.” I may remark here, that many of these instances are 
horrowed from Mr. Wedgwood’s Etymol. Dictionary, of which the 
first part only is yet printed. This work, although not free from 
errors, has the merit of having put forward some very clear and, 
original views on this subject. 

+ Abridged from Mr, Wedgwood i in the Phil. Transac, ii. 118. 
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5. Motion through the air, represented by z, 
&e.; as whizz, buzz, sough, &e. 

6. Resonance, represented by m, n, &¢.3; as 
clang, knell, ring, twang, clang, din, &e. 

7. Motion of liquids, &c., represented by sibi- 
lants, as clash, splash, plash, dash, swash, &c. 

These are but specimens of the wide extent of 
these words in a language by no means the most 
remarkable for its adoption of onomatopoeia. 
There are even broad general laws by which the 
various degrees of intensity in sound are ex- 
pressed by the modification of vowels. Thus, 
high notes are represented by i, low broad sounds 
by a, and the change of a or o toi has the effect 
of diminutign, as we see by comparing the words 
lap, clip, clank, clink, pock, peck, cat, kitten, 
foal, filly, tramp, trip, nob, nipple, &c. Another 
way of diminishing intensity is to soften a final 
letter, as in tug, tow, drag, draw, swagger,-sway, 
stagger, stay, &c. Reduplication of syllables is a 
mode of expressing continuance, as in murmur, 
&c., and this effect is also produced by the addi- 
tion of r and ], as in grab, grapple, wrest, wrestle, 
erack, crackle, dab, dabble, &c. 

It is easy to see from the above examples that 
the onomatopeia and the interjection are the 
points from which language has developed itself, 
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and from which “two separate lines of concurrent 
and* simultaneous. evolution have proceeded.” 
The manner in which the various parts of speech 
grew out of these elements, and which of them 
may be supposed to be logically or actually an- 
terior to the rest, is a wide and difficult subject 
of inquiry on which much uncertainty must 
necessarily prevail, and with which we are here 
unconcerned, . 

There is no doubt that, for some reason or 
other, many of our English onomatopeians are 
regarded as in some degree beneath the dignity 
of words, “and are supposed to partake of the 
nature of yulgarity.t Yet with great inconsis- 
tency the places in which poets have been most 
successful in producing “an echo of the sound to 
the sense” are generally regarded with especial 
favour, The classic poets used this ornament 
with the most fastidious good taste. Even the 
ancients had learned to admire the rhyming 


* Latham on the Engl, Lang. 4th ed. p. xlix. Heyse, System, 


8. 78 f, 
+ Traces of this feeling are found in Quinetilian (Znstt. Orr. i.5). 
“Sed minime nobis concessa est dvouaroroila.... Jamne hinnire 


et balare fortiter diceremus, nisi judicio vetustatia niterentur ?” 
See, too, viii. 6. Other passages quoted by Lersch (Sprachphilo- 
sophie, i, s. 180}, are Varro (Z. Z. v. p. 69); Diomed. ili, p. 453, 
&e. Plato calls it dveixacua, and the Grammarians érd Hxous. 
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termination by which Homer faintly recalls the 
humming of the summer swarms, in the lines— 
"Hire Eovea TOAA® pedwodar adudev 
mérpns ee ~yAapipys del vedv épxouerdur : 
and yet they do not surpass the exquisite verses 
of a living poet :— 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn ; 
‘The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees. 
Again, what can be more vivid than the marvel- 
lous way in which Ifomer recalls the snapping of 
a shattered sword, in— 


TpixGt re Kal reTpaxod Siarpider: 


which is incomparably superior to the’ much- 
admired hemistich of Racine, “L'essieu erie et 
se rompt.” Both Homer and Virgil have imi- 
tated the rapid clatter of horses’ hoofs with equal 
felicity :— 2 

*  Goaad 8 Bvavra, xdravra, wdpavrd re Séxpud 7 AAOov: 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum : 


and the verse * in which Dubartas endeavours to 


* “Ta gentile alouctte avec son tire lire, 
Tire lire aux fachez, et tire-lirant tire 
Vers la route du ciel: puis son vol vers ce liew 
Vire, et désire dire a diew Dieu, dieu Dieu.” 
The verse seems to me too laboured and unnatural. 
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recal the manner in which the lark “shoots up 
and shrills in flickering gyres,” has met with 
numberless admirers. 

The greatest of our modern poets, Mr., Tenny- 
son, has perhaps becn more unsparing and more 
successful in his use of this figure than any of 
his predecessors, and a few passages will show 
that onomatopeia judiciously used is capable of 
the noblest application. Take, for instance, the 
leap of a cataract, in— 


+ Where the river sloped 
To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 
Its breadth of thunder ; 


or the shock of a mélée, in— 


The storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 
And ridevs front to front, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shivering points 
And thunder. ... 
Aud all the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and shield 
Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil banged 
With hammers ; 


or the booming of the sea, in— 
Roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves ; 


or, finally, what can be more perfect than the 
graphic ‘power in which the picture of a fleet of 
glass wrecked on a reef of gold is called before 
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us by the perfect adaptation of sound to sense, 
in the lines— 


For the fleet drew near, 
Rouched, clinked, and clashed, and vanished. 
Yet in all these cases we believe that it is to the 
language and not to the poet that the main credit 
is due. The language is the perfect. instrument, 
and in the poet’s hands it is used with perfect 
power; but were it not for the original perfection 
of his instrument he would be unable to produce 
such rich and varied results; he would be unable 
to place the picture before the cye by bringing 
into play that swift and subtle law of association 
whereby a reproduction of the sounds at once 
recalls to the inner eye the images or circum- 
stances with which they are connected. In every 
case the consummate art and skill of the writer 
consists simply in choosing the proper words for 
the thought which he wishes to express, which 
words are always the simplest. Appropriate * 
language is and always must be the most effec- 
tive, and when a writer clearly goes out of his 


* ‘Many at least of the celebrated passages that are cited as 
jmitative in sound, were, on the one hand, not the result of 
accident, nor yet on the other hand of study; but thg,idea (?) in 
the author’s mind spontaneously suggested appropriate sounds,”— 
Archbp, Whately’s Rhetoric, iii. 8. 2. 
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way to produce an effect he generally loses his 
effectiveness by abandoning simplicity. How 
much onomatopeia degenerates in a less skilful 
and artistic hand we might see in many instances, 
were not the selection of them an invidious task. 

In short, an exquisite and instinctive taste can 
only decide on the extent to which this figure 
may be consciously used. We feel that Virgil 
was right in rejecting Ennius’s 


At tuba terribili sonitu ¢aratantara dicit, 


as the imitation of a trumpet-blast ; and none but 
a comic poet (like Swift) would use rub-a-dub, 
dub-a-dub in English to express the beating of a 
drum: and yet who was ever otherwise than 
delighted with the word rijveAda, in which Archi- 
lJochus imitated the twang of a harp-string, and 
which the Grecks used ever afterwards as an 
expression of joyous triumph? Again, none but 
a comedian could have ventured on so direct an 
imitation of sounds as Bpexexexe€ kod€ xodé, and yet 
no one could object to the pretty line in which 
Ovid tries to produce the same impression :— 


Quamquam sunt sub aqud, sub aqud maledicere tentant. 


The misuse of language fails to produce the 
echo which its simple and natural use would not 
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have failed to awake. In short, it is in vhany 
cases impossible to use language which shall be 
at once specific and appropriate without being 
forced to adopt imitative words. There is no 
style required in order to speak of the booming 
of the cannon, the twang of the bowstring, the 
hurtling of the arrow, the tolling or pedling of 
the bell, the rolling or throbbing of the drum, 
the sough or whisper of the breeze, because in - 
each case the proper word is ready for us at 
once in the language which we speak, and if 
we are to speak, naturally we can use no other. 
The harmonies of language arise mainly from 
this power of imitation, and a sensuous language 
is always energetic, poetic, passionate. 
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CHAPTER V. 


; THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROOTS. 


Language is like the minim immortal among the infusoria, 
which keeps splitting itself into halves. —CoLexipcr. 


° 

Tue most brilliant of modern philosophers, M. 
Victor Cousin, in endeavouring to refute the’ 
conclusion of Locke that all words draw their 
fifst origin from sensible ideas, adduces the pro- 
noun “I” and the verb “to be” as words which 
are primitive, indecomposible, and irreducible in 
every language with which he is aequainted—as 
words which are pure signs, representing nothing 
whatever except the meaning conventionally at- 
tached to them, and having no connection with 
sensible ideas. 

Whatever may become of M. Cousin’s general 
proposition, the instances which he has chosen 
to support it are very unfortunate, for it may be 

. clearly proved that these words, abstract as they 
may appear, are yet derived from sensible images. 
An examination of them will therefore help us to 

_ gain a little insight into the origin of language, 

i 
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and perhaps strengthen our suspicion that even 
the most subjective words, which merely intimate 
intellectual relations, even the words which ex- 
press the essential categories, may be ultimately 
proved to have a metaphorical and not a psycho- 
logical origin. Such a conviction will by no- 
means impair the dignity of language, or cast a 
slur on the majesty of thought; for if the entire 
lexicon of every language be capable of being 
reduced to a number of sensational roots, the no 
less important element of Grammar always re- 
mains as the indisputable result of the pure 
reason. And not only so, but even the possi- 
bility of accepting imitative roots as signs of the 
thing imitated, supposes (as M. Maite * de Biran 
acutely observes) the pre-existence of an activity 
superior to sensation, whereby the thinking 
being places himself outside the circle of im- 
pressions and images in order to signify and note 
them. 

It might be supposed that the word by which 
® man characterises himself in relation to his 
own consciousness would be of a very mysterious 


* Essai sur les fondements de psychologie, The same psycho- 
logist in his- Essay on the Origin of Language says of those who 
maintain @ revealed language, that they give us “ comme_article 
de foi une hypothdse arbitraire et amphibologique.”—Guures 
Inéti.de Maine de Biran, iii. pp. 229-278. 

e 
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and abstract character, because it must express 
the notion of individuality, which might be re- 
garded as a very primary intuition. This, how- 
ever, 18 far from being the case, Man regarded 
himself as an object before he learnt to regard 
himself as a subject, and hence “ the objective 
cases of the personal as well as of the other pro- 
nouns are always older than the subjective,” and 
the Sanskrit mdm, ma (Greek ye, Latin me) is 
earlier than ahkam (éydv, and ego). We might 
have conjectured this from the fact already 
noticed, that children learn to speak of them- 
selves in the third person, i.e. regard themselves 
as objects long before they acquire the power of 
representing their material selves as the instru- 
ment of an abstract entity. A child* does not 
attain to the free use of the pronoun “I” until 
the acquisition of formal grammar outstrips the 
psychological growth. And the same takes place 
with other personal pronouns. Man’s primary 
consciousness of his own existence is nearly 
simultaneous with the belief that he is some- 
thing separate from the not-me, the external 
world. But at first he would only regard this 
external world as an immense inseparable phe- 


* See some admirable remarks to this effect in Mr. F. Whalley 
Harper's excellent book on the Power of Greek Tenses. > 


H2* 


2 
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nomenon, and it would be some time before he 
could “invest the* not-me with the powers of 
agency and will which we experience in our- 
selves.” ; 

‘But whether the conception of individuality be 
regarded as coming early or late, so far is the 
pronoun “ I” from involving any sublime intrinsi¢ 
meaning, that it was originally a demonstrative 
monosyllable, indicative of a particular position. 
“Tn fact,” says Dr. Donaldson, “the primitive 
pronouns must have been very simple words, for 
the first and easiest articulations would naturally 
be adopted to express the primary intuition of 
space. These little vocables denote only the 
immediate relations of locality. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the primitive pronouns would be 
designations of here and there, of the subject and 
object as contrasted and opposed to one another. 
As soon as language becomes a medium of com- 
munication between two speaking persons, a 
threefold distinction at once arises between the 
here or subject, the there or object, and the per- 
son spoken to or considered as a subject in him- 
self, though an object in regard to the speaker.” 
In-other words, there are “three t primitive rela- 


* Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 220, 4th ed. 
. + Dopaldson’s Greek Grammar, a. 67--79. 
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tions of position: here, near to here, and there, 
or juxtaposition, proximity, and distance. The 
three primitive articulations which are used (in 
Greek) to express these three relations of posi- 
tion, are the three primitive tenues, TI, 9, T, 
pronounced pa, qua, ta, which we shall call the 
first, second, and third pronominal elements. 
The first pronominal element denoting juxta- 
position, or here, is used to express (a) the first 
personal pronoun ; (b) the first numeral ; (c) the 
point of departure in motion. The second pro- 
nominal element denoting proximity, or near to 
the here, is used to express (a) the second per- 
sonal pronoun ; (b) the relative pronoun ; (c) the 
reflexive pronoun. The third pronominal ele- 
ment, denoting distance, is used to express (a) the 
third personal pronoun ; (b) negation ; (c) separa~ 
tion.” * Thus, then, we find that even so meta- 
physical a conception as that of individuality is 
only expressed by an elementary word implying 
locality. 5 

We see, therefore, that M. Cousin is mistaken 
in supposing that the pronouns at any rate 
were non-sensational in thgjr origin, arising as 
they do from the very earliest and simplest of all 


* For the development and more clear enunciation of these 
views, we must refer to the works quoted. 
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sensations. And itis, perhaps, still more surpris- 
ing to find that a similar origin can be traced even 
in the numerals, which involved the very triumph 
of abstraction ; for, in using a numeral, “ we strip 
things of all their sensible properties,* and con- 
sider them as merely relations of number, as 
members of a series, as perfectly general rela- 
tions of place.” And yet abstract as they are, 
and, absolutely as we might suppose them to be 
removed from concrete objects of sense, it is a 
matter of certainty that their genesis can be traced. 
About the general result few philologists have 
any doubt, however much they may differ in their 
details, “I dot not think,” says M. Bopp, 
“that any language whatever has produced special 
original words for the particular designation of 
such compacted and peculiar ideas as three, four, 
five, &c.” Accordingly it has been proved that 
the three first numerals in Sanskrit and Greek 
are connected with the three personal pronouns, 
and originally implied here, ngar to the here, and 


* Donaldson's New Crat. ch. ii. Plato (Crat. p. 435) thought 
the numerais offered a provf that at least some part of language 
must be the result of convention aud custom (cur@qun tat Was). 

+ Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, § 311. 

t Dr. Donaldson aptly compares (New Crat. § 154) the vulgarism 
«number one” as a synonym for the Srst person, and ‘' proximus 
rum egomet mihi.” . 
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there » that the fourth* implies 1 + 3; that the 
fifth, as might have been expected, is connected 
with the same root as the word “hand;” that 
the tenth numeral means two hands, and so 
forth. 

Still it might be supposed ‘that the verb ; 
“to be,” predicating as it does the quality of 
existence, a conception so abstract that the pro- 
foundest metaphysicians and physiologists have 
been as yet wholly unable to find for it any 
tolerable definition, would resist all attempts at 
a reduction to Any sensational root. If we are to 
look to a definition of “Tife” as being either un- 
discoverable, or else a discovery which can only be 
expected from the ultimate triumphs of science, 
surely we might suppose that here at least it is 
impossible to find a sensible idea as the root of 
the sublime verbs which are the means of repre- 


* Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, $§ 309, 323. Donaldson’s 
New Crat. ch. ii. ; Greek Gram, § 246. For the Hebrew numerals 
see Maskil-le Sophir. “pp. 41 sq., by the same author, Other 
works are Pott, Die quindre und vigesimale Zahlmethode. 
Halle, 1847, Mommsen, in Hiler’s Zeitschr. fiir die Wiss. der 
Spr. Heft. 2, 1846. In Greenland the word for 20 is ‘‘a man,” 
(Le. fingers + toes = 20); and for 100 the word is jive men, &e, ! 
It might have been thought that particles were eminently (what 
Aristotle calls them) pwval &enyor, and yet even their pedigree 
may be traced; and in fact no clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between them and the pwval onpartixai.—Heyse, 8, 108 
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senting life as an attribute. But we are all liable 
to the error of forming far foo* high an estimate 
of the intrinsic vitality (the supposed occulta vis) 
of verbs in general. They contain no inherent 
powers: which separate them from nouns, and 
their supposed distinctive character arises en- 
tirely out of their combination with a subject. 
The fancy (for instance) that “the root can ‘sing’ 
differs from can ‘song’ in the same degree that 
a magnetised steel bar differs from an ordinary 
one, or a charged Leyden jar from a discharged 
one,” is proved by minute analytis to be totally 
groundless. And the importance of the verb 
“to be” in particular has been greatly exagge- 
rated, as though it were a necessary ingredient 
of every logical proposition. For in many lan- 
guages the verb is wanting altogether, and its 
mere implication is quite sufficient for all. logical 
purposes. “ The verb-substantive,” observes 
Mr. Garnett (from whose most valuable Essay on 
the nature and analysis of the verb we have 


* For instance, we find M. A. Vinet (Essais de Philos. Morale, 
p. 823) speaking of the verb as the word which founds, or, so 
to speak, creates an ideal world side by side with the real world, 
and of which the real world is either the expression or the type. 
The word “verb” has ofteh been dwelt on as showing the im- 
portance attached to this part of speech; the German ‘‘ze‘twort” 
is more to the purpose. The Chinese call it ho-teeu, or the living 
word (Silvestre de Sacy, Principes de Gram. Gén. i. ch. 1.) 
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borrowed these suggestions), “if considered as 
necessary to vivify all connected speech and bind 
together the terms of every logical proposition, 
is much upon a footing with the phlogiston of 
the chemists of the last generation, regarded as a 
necessary pabulum of combustion—that is to say, 
Vou et preterea nihil.” 

Whatever our @ priori estimate of the power. 
of the verb-substantive may be, its origin is 
tiaced by philology to very humble and material 
sources. The Hebrew verbs ¥ (houa), or 
M9 (aia), maf very probably be derived from 
an onomatopceia of respiration. The verb kama, 
which has the same sense, means primitively “ to 
stand out,” and the verb koum,* to stand, passes 
into the sense of “being.” In Sanskrit, as-mi 
(from which all the verbs-substantive in the Indo- 
European languages are derived, as elul, sum, 
am; Zend, akmi; Lithuanic, esmi; Icelandic, 
em, &c.), is, properly speaking, no verbal root, 
but “a formation on the demonstrative pronoun 
sa, the idea meant to be conveyed being simply 
that of local presence.” And of the two other 


* Compare the Italian stare, Spanish estar. Prof. Key (Zrans, 
of Phil. Soc. vol. iv.) quotes an anec@ote of a lady who had to 
tell her African servant, ‘‘Go and fetch big teacup, he live in 
pantry.” We cannot, however, accept his derivations of ‘ esse” 
from ‘‘ede,” and ‘‘vivo” from ‘* bibo,” 
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roots used for the same purpose, viz. bhu (vw, 
fui, &e.), and sthé (stare, &c.),* the first is pro- 
bably an imitation of breathing, and the second 
notoriously a physical verb, meaning “to stand 
up.” May we not, then, ask with Bunsen, “ What 
is ‘to be’ in all languages but the spiritualisation 
of walking or standing or eating?” ' 

Perhaps if we were to try to think of any’ 
positive word which it would’ be impossible to 
derive from a root imitative of sound, it would be 
the word silence. And yet we believe that the 
root of even this word is a simple onomatopeia, 
and that it is connected with the sibilants (hush! 
whish ! &c.), by which we endeavour to call 
attention to the fact that we desire to listen 
intently. It may help us to accept this etymology 


* See Renan, p. 129. Becker, Organism der Sprache, p. 58. 
In point of fact, the conception of existence in untaught minds is 
generally concrete, and often grossly material. Vico mentions the 
fact, that peasants often say of a sick person ‘“‘he still eats,” for 
“he still lives.’ ‘In the Lingua Franca the move abstract verbs 
have disappeared altogether; ‘to be’ is always expressed by ‘to 
stand, and ‘to have’ by ‘to bold.’ 
* Non tener honta 
Quests star la ultima affronta.” 

This shows the tendency of language to degradation when not 
, upheld by literary culture and elevated thought. Barbarism 
. proved as efficacious in materialising the conception of the Latin 
. races, as in sweeping away the niceties of their grammar. To this 

day the Spaniards say, tengo hamubre, for esurio.”’—R. G. 
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if we observe that the colloquialism “to be 
mum” undoubiedly arises* from an imitation of 
the sound by which we express the closing of the 
lips. 

Tf we fully allow that a considerable number of 
roots have (and must have) sprung from the in- 
stinctive principle which we have been endea- 
youring to illustrate, we have gone very far to 
show what was the origin of language. For the 
permutations and combinations of which @ very 
few rootst are capable, and the rich variety of 
applications of which each separate root admits, 
are almost inconceivable to any who have not, 
by a study of the subject, rendered themselves 
familiar with the processes of the human mind. 
Indeed, a superfluity of roots argues a feebleness 
of conception, and a superabundant vocabulary is 
an impediment to thought. In the Society Isles 
they have one word for the tail of a dog, another 
for the tail of a bird, and a third for the tail of a 
sheep, and yet for “ tail” itself,{—“ tail” in the 

* See Wedgwood, p. xvii. 

+ Who would have thought & priori that the word “ stranger" 
has its root in the single vowel ¢, the Latin preposition for 
‘from? Yet we see it to be so, “the moment that the inter- 
mediate links of the chain are submitted to our examination,— 
e, ex, extra, extraneus, étranger, stranger.”"——Dugald Stewart, 


Philos. Es, p. 217, 4th ed. 
£ Adelung, Mithridates, iit. 6, p. 325. 
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abstract, they have no, word whatever. Again, 
the Mohicans have words for wood-cutting, cut- 
ting the head, the arm, &e., and yet no verb 
meaning simply to cut. Butall the specific words 
are comparatively of very little use; in point of 
- fact they are encumbrances, rather than treasures. 
Tt is the sign of an advancing language to modify 
or throw away these superfluities of special 
terms. ‘Thus the number of roéts decreases con- 
tinually ; in Sanskrit, there are* 2,000; in Gothic, 
not more than 600; while 250 are said to be 
sufficient to supply the modern German with its 
80,000 words. 

The processes by which this retrenchment is 
carried on are the derivation, and composition of 
necessary and existing uses to supersede the con- 
tinual invention of new ones. ‘The laws by which 
these processes are effected are for the most part 
regular and universal, and the discovery of them 
constitutes the great reward of modern philology. 
But as our present inquiries are only of the most 
general and preliminary nature, we must confine 
ourselves here to giving one or two short and com- 
paratively easy specimens of what we may term 
the elasticity or diffusiveness of roots. 

We have already alluded to the root “ach,” as 


* Bevloew, De la Science Comp. des Langues, p. 22. 
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having been in all probability an onomatopeian 
which gives rise to a large number of cognate 
words in the Indo-European languages. It is at 
any rate interesting to observe how this root, 
however orifinated; suffices to express alike ma- 
terial sharpness, bodily sensations, and mental 
emotions. M. Garnett* gives the following brief 
list of examples :—~“”’ Axa, dxav6a, axis, alxpi, acuo, 
acus, acies; Teutonic, ekke (edge), ackes (axe); 
Icelandic, eggia, to sharpen, to exhort, to egg on; 
German, ecke, a corner; Bavarian, igeln, prurire 
(German, jucken; Scotch, yeuk ; English, itck) 
—acken (to ache), aos (grief); Anglo-Saxon, 
ege, fear—egeslich, horrible ; Icelandic, ecki, sor- 
row; German, ekel, disgust; with very many 
more. It is possible that Anglo-Saxon ege, an 
eye, may be of the same family. Compare the 
Latin phrase, acies oculorum.” 

Or, again, let us take the Sanskrit root dhu, to 
move about, to agitate. A list of the derivatives 
from this root in various Indo-European lan- 
guages would fill several pages, but we will only 
supply one or two. First, then, we get the verbs 
Ova and ive, to rush, or move violently, with 
their derivatives, as @veAAa, a storm; Ovvvos, a 
thunny-fish (from its rapid, darting motion); 


* Essay on English Dialects, p, 64. 
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décavos, a waving, fluttering tassel; Oviis, a bac- 
chanal; 6vpcos, the shaken thyysus, or ivy- 
wreathed wand, the symbol of¢Bacthic frenzy ; 
Oopetv, to leap ; Godpos, impetuous ; a0ipw, to play ; 
and among many others, éupés, the*mind, from 
the same property which struck the poet, in 
saying— 
Tlow swift is the glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight 


E’en the tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-speeding arrows of light ! 


From the same root we get @%w, to sacrifice, 
from the striking aspect of the rising and curling 
fumes, when the victim lay burning on the altar; 
Oéyos, thyme, from the use made of that herb in 
fumigations; fumus, smoke; OvpzcAy, the altar in the 
centre of the orchestra; and many more, Lastly, 
we may mention the curious word Ood¢ew, which 
is used in the apparently contradictory senses of 
“*to move hastily,” and “ to sit.” 

The curious phenomenon presented by the 
latter word, of the same root serving for two di- 
rectly opposite meanings, is one worthy of the 
greatest attention ; and we believe that it has 


* Still more strange are the variations presented by the root dw, 
See Leibnitz, Nouv. Ess, sur VEntendement Humain, iii, a 
and Donaldson’s New Crat. p. 476. 
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first been definitely noticed by modern philologists. 
“ Contrast,” says Archdeacon Hare, “is a kind 
of relation;” and the suggestion of contrarieties 
may even we regarded as a primary law of the 
associatidn of ideas. It is this principle which 
accounts for the apparently strange fact that 
opposite conditions are expressed by the same 
root slightly modified. Thus, to select some of 
the instances collected by Dr, Donaldson,* our 
own word “dear” has the two meanings of 
“ prized,” because you have it, and “ expensive,” 
because you want it; and “ fast” has the opposite 
“senses of “fixed” and “rapid.” Similarly, xpela 
_in Greek means both “use” and “ need” ; 
and Adw means both “to wish” and “to take ;” 
while aio, adédw, and xartw, “I speak,” or 
“call,” are singularly like die, audio, and Kr¥w, 
“T hear.”} 


* New Crat. p. 80. 

+ The ‘‘lucus 4 non lucendo” Principle, which explained varions 
positive words as though they were derived from the absence of the 
quality they attributed, has long. been given up by all sound 
scholars. Of course such names as Euxinus, Beneventum, 
Etuevides, “good folk,” ‘crétin,” “*natural,” &., arise in a 
totally different manner, as well as the name Paro, absurdly 
derived “a non parcendo.’? The supposed instances of “ Anti- 
phrasis,” as the grammarians called it, are eminently absurd, e.g, 
Varro, Z. L. iv. 8: “Colum, contrario nomine celatum, quod 
apertmm est.” Donat. de Trop. p.1778: ‘*Bellum, hoe est minima 
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Another instance of the game-peculiazity atises 
from the different objective of sabjeghivé rela- 
tions which any phenomenon may present, some 
of’ which relations may be strongly contrasted ; 
e.g. @“ key” might derive its name either from 
opening or shutting. Thus, to adopt some, of 
the cases mentioned by Mr. Garnett,* the numeral 
one gives rise to compounds of apparently oppo- 
site signification. From the Irish aon, “ pne,? 
we have aonach, “a waste,” and also “‘ an assem- 
bly ;” aontugadh, celibacy, and aontumadh, mar- * 
riage. The Latin unicus implies singularity, 
but wnitas implies association. “ The concord 
of this discord is easily found, if we consider that . 
the term one may either refer to one as an indi-, 
vidual, or in the sense of an aggregate.” Simi- 
larly, it is not difficult to explain the apparent 
anomaly that oXéA7 means poth “school” and . 
« Jeisure,” and that “lee ” has tery different 
acceptations in lee-side and lee:shore. Other 
examples might easily be found, all tending to 
prove that “as rays of light may be reflected 
and refracted in all possible ways from their 
primary direction, so the meaning of a word may 


bellum.” They coffused it with irony and euphemism. See 
Lersch, i. 8. 132, 133. 
* Essays, p. 284 aq. * 


. 
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_ be deflected ‘from. its driginal bearing i a variety ° 


_ of manners ; and consequently we cannot well 
reach the “primitive force of the term unless we 
know ae precise gradations through which’ it 

. has gone.” ° 

Tt has been proved, then, in this chapter, that 
a few onomatopeic roots would give a sufficient 

“basis on which to rear the largest superstructure 
of language, and we have shown how in some 
cases an imitative origin may be discovered even 

in words which might have peen expected to 
“Aefy analysis. Into the methods adopted in this 
rich variety of applications we must inquire more 
closely in the following chapter, but we must 
here remark that, as it was by the association of 
ideas that even the most heterogeneous and con- 
trary relations were expressed by the same root, 
so the words themselves tend powerfully to esta- 
blish new points of association, and to facilitate 
the astonishing rapidity of thought.’ By the aid 
of verbal signs we exercise an enormous power 
over all our faculties, for in repeating the sign 
wa, are enabled by the personal activity of our 
will-to recall the image which it represents, and 
submit that image to our control.* Our sensa- 


* Dict. dea Sciences Phitosoph. p. 646, Locke on the Under. 


ut, 41. 6. 
i 
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tions, transformed into thought, come and go at 


our bidding, and we extend and mulffoly them 
without limit. ‘ 


Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 


By virtue of an active imagination the fathers 
of the human race produced the mighty heritdge 
of speech, and made the utterance of their lips. 
a means of recalling their sensations and ex 
pressing their. thonghts; in consequence of the 
activity of the imagination, our words become 
the tyrants of our convictions, and our phrases 
“often repeated, ossify the very organs of intel- 
ligence.” 

Hence the blood of nations has often ere now 
been shed from an inability to see the synthesis ° 
of various truths in some single threadbare 
shibboleth of party; and a mistaken théory 
embalmed in a* widely-received word has re- 


* Thus the long opposition to the Newtonian theory in France 
rose mainly from the influence of the word “attraction,” See 
Coulte’s Pos. Philos. (Martineau’s ed.) i. p. 182. For the 
tremendous consequences of the introduction of the term “landé@ 
proprietor” into Bengal, see Mill’s Logic, ii. 232. It caused f‘a 
disorganisation of society which had not been introduggd’ into 
that country by the most ruthless of its barbarian invaders.” 
“Fetish,” as adopted by the negroes from the Portugnese, 
‘‘feiticiio” (sorcery), is an instance of a word changing meaning 2 
with the feeling of the speakers. ¥ 
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tarded for centuries the progress of knowledge. 
For, as Bacon wisely says, “Men believe that 
their reason is lord over their words, but it 
happens, too, that words exercise a reciprocal 
and reactionary power over the intellect,” and 
that “words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back 
upon the understanding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and pervert the judgment.” 
There is one moral application of the truths 
we have been considering, which we should do 
well not to omit; it is the far-reaching danger 
of idle * or careless words; it is the solemn 
admonition— : 
Guard well thy thoughts, for thoughts are heard in Heaven! 





* JOovs xapaerhp dor: 7 avOpérov Adyos.—Stob. The language 
of a people expresses its genius and its character.—Bacon, De 
Augm. Scient. vi. i. CE Diog. Laert. p. 58. Quinet. xi. p. 675. 
Cie. Luse. Disp. v. 16. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
METAPHOR. 


¥ Die Sinnlichkeit erzeugt, auf der ersten stufe der Wortschép- 
fung, ein Adbild ; die Einbildungskraft, auf der zweiten, ein Symbol ; 
der Verstand, endlich, auf der dritten, ein Zeichen fir das object.” 
—Heyvsx, System der Sprachwissenschaft, 8. 95. Pa 

‘* Every language is a dictionary of faded metaphors, »_Ricuren, 


Ir it be impossible for us to know any single 
particle of matter in itself; if we are unable to 
do more than express the relations of any single 
external phenomenon ; how can we hope to give 
an accurate nomenclature to the nownend, ‘the 
inward emotions, the immaterial conceptions, the 
abstract entities which we cannot touch or handle, 
and which have an existence only for the intél- 
lect and the heart? How can we make the 
modulations of the voice the symbols* for the 
passions of the soul ? 

In mathematics there is a line, known as the 

‘ asymptote, which continually approaches tov a 
curve, but, being produced for ever, does not cut 

*"EBon ply ov 7% ev aH guvfh ray ev TH uy wadnudroy .. 
aipBora—Arist. De Interp. 1. i. 3 
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it, though the distance between the asymptote 
and the curve becomes, in the course of this 
approach, less than any assignable quantity. 
_ Language, in relation to thought, must ever be 
regarded as an asymptote. They can no more 
perfectly coincide then any two particles of matter 
can be made absolutely to touch each other. 
No power of language enables man to reveal the 
features of the mystic Isis, on whose statue was 
inscribed : “I am all which hath been, which is, 
and shall be, and no mortal hath ever lifted my 
veil.” Now, as ever, a curtain of shadow must 
hang between— * 


That hidden life, and what we see and hear. 


No single virtue, no single faculty, no single 
spiritual truth, no single metaphysical concep- 
tion, can be expressed without the aid of analogy, 
or metaphor. Metaphor—the transference of a 
word from its usual meaning to an anslogous 
one—is the intellectual agent of language, just 
as onomatopeia is the mechanical agent. Me- 
taphor and catachresis (i. e., the use of the same 
word to express two different things which are 
supposed to present some analogy to each other, 
as when “sweet” is applied to sounds) have 
been called the two channels of expression 
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which irrigate the wide field of human intelli- 
gence. By their means language, though poor 
in votables, was rich in thought, and resembled 
in its power the one coin* of the Wandering 
Jew, ‘which always sufficed for all his needs, 
and always took*the impf™s of the sovereign 
regnant in the countries through which he 
passed. 

We might have easily conjectured that such 
would be the case. “ Man, by the action of all hig 
faculties, is carried out of himself and towards 
the exterior world; the phenomena of the ex- 
terior world are those which strike him first, and 
those, therefore, are the ones which receive the 
first names, which names are, so to speak, tinted 
with the colours of the objects they express. But, 
afterwards, when man turns his attention inwards, 
he sees distinctly those intellectual phenomena, 
of which he had previously had only a confused 
perception, and when he wishes to express those 
new phenomena of the soul and of thought, 
analogy leads him to apply the signs which he is 
looking for to the signs which he already pos- 

“ sesses; for analogy is the law of every nascent 
or developed language; hence come the me- 
taphors into which analysis resolves the ma- 


* Nodier, p. 65. 
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jority of the signs for the most abstract moral 
ideas.” * * 

To call things which we have never seen be- 
fore by the name of that which appears to us 
most nearly to resemble them, is a practice of 
every-day life. i childr@® at first call all 

nm father,” and all women. “mother,” is an 
observation as old as Aristotle.+| The Romans 
gave the name of Lucanian oz to the elephant, 
‘and camelopardus to the giraffe, just as the New 
Zealanders are stated to-have called “ horses” 
large dogs. The astonished Caffirs gave the 
name of cloud to the first parasol which they had 
“seen; and similar instances might be adduced 
almost indefinitely. They prove that it is an 
instinct, if it be not a necessity to borrow for the 
unknown the names already used for things 
known. : 

But although we can absolutely trace this pro- 
cess in so many cases, that we are entitled to 
infer, with Locke, that every word expressing 
facts which do not fall under the senses, is yet 
ultimately derived from sensible ideas, we cannot 


. 
* Victor Cousin, Cours de Phil. iii. Legon Vingtiéme. 
+ Séoixa, i. 1, The name alligator (Spanish, e? lagarto, the 
lizard) is another instance of the same! kind of thing, as indeed ie 
the Greek xpoxddedos. * 
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expect to prove this in every partifular instarice. 
When & standard of value is once introduced 
among nations, it is almost always a coinage of 
the precious metals; but when public gredit is 
firmly established, ® paper currency is allowed 
freely to cixcula@® And s®@in language many 
terms have become purely arbitrary, and in 
theroselves valueless, which now pass unques- 
tioned in their conventional meaning, but have 
lost all traces of the process to which they owed 
their origin, and retain no longer the impress of 
the thought which they originally conveyed. 
Illustrations are not far to seek; indeed, we 
can hardly utter a sentence which will not supply 
them, of Which thé very word “illustration * is 
itself an instance. Thus, in Hebrew, the words 
for“ anger” ‘and “the nose” are identical,* and 
® even in Greek, mpdos Ti piva, “ gentle in nose,” 
is used for “of gentle disposition.” Every 
reader of the Bible will recognise that “a melt- 
ing -of the heart” is the metaphor for despair; 
a “loosening of the reins” for fear; a “high 
carriage of the head” for pride; “stiffness of 


« 
* ~ ® See .Renan, 120 sqq. Theocrit. i. 18. The French word 
colére is from xéAos, bile; our word anger, from the root “ang” 


yxy Byxovh, angle, angina, angustus, &e.) implying com- 
pression, The Greek ordpaxdt explains itself. 





: 
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neck” for obstinaty; “ thirst” or “pallor” for 
fear; a “turning of the face ” for favour. It is 
this word-painting, this eagerness* for graphic 
touches, that gives to Hebrew its vivid, pic- 
turesque, impetuous character. It is interesting 
to observe how nétessary toathem it became. 
Even when they have by long usage learnt to 
accept a special word as the sign of some moral 
sentiment or mental emotion, they love to add to 
it also a picture of the physical circumstance. 
This is the explanation of such apparent pleo- 
nasms, as “he opened, his mouth and said,” 
“he answered and said,” “ he was angry and his 
visage fell,” “he was angry and, his visage was 
enflamed.” It is the result ef that. vidal energy 
which enkindled the soul of prophets and poets ; 
which exalted the intellect of a nation, fally 
conscious that it had a mighty mission to per- 
form. Spontaneous imagery is the characteristic 
of all passionate thought. ‘ 

The Hebrews were not the only nation Which ° 
sought for open and confessed metaphors in their 
style, when the bright colours of the original 
picture-word had grown too dim to recall the‘ 


<* xpd Spydrav morely. For abundant instances of Hebrew 
metaphors see Glassit Philologia Sacra, where there is 2 long 
chapter on the subject. 
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image which they once presented.. We feel in- 
stinctively that certain states of mind can only 
pe described by & comparison with the natural 
appearance which offers the nearest analogy to 
them, “A lamb is innocence; a snake is subtle 
spite. Flowers express to us the delicate affec- 
tions. Light and darkness are our familiar ex- 
pressions for knowledge and ignorance. Visible 
distance behind and before us is respectively our 
image of memory and of hope.” * 

Again, to take the first group of English words 
which present themselves, what is “imagination” 
or “reflection” but the summoning up of a picture 
before the inward eye? What is “ comprehen- 
sion” but a grasping; “ disgust” but an unplea- 
sant taste ; “jnsinuation” but a getting into the 

-bosom of anything? Courage is “good heart; ” 
*® “rectitude” a perpendicular position; “austerity” 
is dryness; “ superciliousness ” a raising of the 
eyebrow ; “humility” is something cognate to 
the ground; “ fortune » is the falling of a lot; 
“yirtue” is that which becomes a man; “hu- 
manity ” is the proper characteristic of our race ; 
“courtesy” is borrowed from palaces ; “ calamity” 

_* 4s the hurrying of the wind among the reeds. 
What are “aversion” + and “ inclination” but a 


* Emerson’s Nature. $ Compare éprépat, Spéryopat. 
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turning away from, and a bending towards ? 
“ Error” is a wandering out of the way; “envy” 
is looking upon another with an evil eye; an 
“emotion” is a movement of the soul; “in- 
fluence” recalls the ripple circling on the surface 
of a stream; “heaven” is the canopy heaved over 
our heads ; “ hell” is the hollow space beneath our 
feet; “religion” is a solemn study, or a binding, 
or a new* choice; an “angel” is a messenger ; 
the “spirit” is but a breath of air. : 

The last etymology. reminds us that we can: 
carry our proofs of what we assert. into still 
higher regions, even the transcendental regions 
of human faith and worship. “Mystery” is 
derived from “ mu,” the imitation, of closing the 
lips ; “ priest” from “ presbuteros,” elder ; “sacra- 
ment” is deduced from the meaning “ oath;” 
“baptism ” is dipping; “ propitiation” is bring- 
ing near; “ wisdom ” is that which we have seen; 
even the word for God ‘himself, in Sanskrit as. 
in Chinese, means but the bright ethert or 
starry sky. 

* Three derivations have been proposed: re-lego, Cie. de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 28; re-ligo, Lact. Div. Inst. 4; re-eligo, Augustin, 
de Giv. Dei, x. 3. See Fleming's Vocabulary of Philosophy. 

++ See Bunsen’s Outlines, ii, 142 seqq. Dyaus, deds, deus, &e., 


from the root div, to shine. The derivation of our English word 
God” is doubtful; but I fear the beautiful belief that it is 
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To illustrate this necessity of metaphor any 
farther would be superfluous, since the materials 
for doing so are ui sa abundant for any 
student who wishes to pursue the subject. The 
philosophical examination of the thoughts which 
are thus involved im concrete images is a most 
valuable inquiry, and one which opens a field of 
inexhaustible interest. The metaphors which we 
are thus forced to adopt are a living memorial* 
of the quick perceptions, the poetic intuitions, 
the deep insight of our ancestors: or are else a 
perpetuation of their unaccountable caprices of 
feeling or fancy, their vulgar errors and ground- 
less suppositions. It sometimes happens that 


deduced from ‘' good” must be abandoned. Grimm (Deutsch 
Myth, p. 12) shows that there is a grammatical difference between 
the words in the Teutonic language signifying ‘‘God” and ‘* good;” 
if the Persian ‘‘Khoda” can be derived from the Zend “qvatlfita,” 
Sanskrit ‘‘svadata,” @ se datus, increatus, a very appropriate 
etymology would be given. : 

* See Dugald Stewart's Philosoph. Essays, p. 217, 4th ed. 
Compare the widely different conceptions of happiness involved in 
the derivations of two such wordsas ‘‘beatus” and ‘‘selig.” Or 
take the word ‘‘poet;” if in these days of wider knowledge and 
shallower thought, we find it nearly impossible to frame a satis- 
factory definition of poetry, how should we have been able to invent 
the word itself, which goes to the very root of the matter, by at 
once attributing to ‘‘the maker” that divine creative faculty 
whereby he ig enabled ‘‘to give airy nothing a local habitation 
and @ name ?” 
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in alk. languages, the same analogy has been 


“ 


thus-seized upon for a transitive “ application,” 
as in the words T™, avetua, anima, spirit, which 
all mean ‘wind ;’ but, more frequently, different 
aspects of the same phenomenon have led to a 
different nomenclature; thus, “to think” is in 
Hebrew “to speak ;” and among the savages of the 
Pacific it is “to speak in the stomach;” while 
in French it means “ to weigh,” and in Greek it is 
often described by a werd borrowed from the 
deep purpling* of an agitated sea. : ’ 

te call an expression metaphoric when it is 
applied in such a way that we glide lightly over 
its primary and dbvious meaning to attach to it 
one which is secondary and more indirect. We 
call an expression a catachresis when it is used 
inappropriately, although custom may have 
sanctioned the use of it in the inappropriate 
sense; ¢.7., When we speak of “an arm of the 
sea,” the word “arm” is a catachresis ; and when 
Shakspeare uses the phrase “To take up arms 
against a sea of troubles,” it is only the use of 
this figure twice inthe same line that forces on 
us a sense of incongruity. 

Catachresis, as well as metaphor, has given rise 
tea large set of terms, phrases, and expressions ; 


* xarnalya, moppipw, 
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and it is in one sense bolder than metaphor, be- 
cause it takes words without any modification to 
apply them to fresh emergencies. Thus, very 
often words applicable to one sense are adopted 
to express the sensations of another. That there 
is* an“analogy between the manners in which 
they are affected no one will deny. . The, plant 
“ heliotrope ” recalls by its smell the taste which 
has given it its vulgar name; the king of 
Hanover knew from the overture to a piece of 
music, that the scene of it was supposed to be 
a wood; Saunderson, who was born blind, com- 
pared the colour red to the blowing of a trumpet, 
or the crowing of a cock. THere is, therefore, 
no inherent absurdity, though there is. much 
affectation, in such lines as Ford’s—, 
What's that I saw? a sound? “eas 
and Donne’s— - 
A loud perfume ; 
and Herbert’s— 
His beams shall help my song, and both go twine, 
Till e’en his beams sing and my music shine. 

It is against catachresis rather than against 

metaphor that philosophers should have in- 


* Une alumitre éclate, des couleurs crient, des idées* se 
heurtent, la mémoire bronche, le eeur murmure, ’ebstination se 
cadre contre les difficultés.”"—Nodier, p. 45. 
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veighed. “ There is,” says Seneca, “avast num- 
ber of things without names, which we call, not 
by proper designations, but by borrowed and 
adaptedeones. We apply the word ‘foot,’ both 
to our own foot and that of a couch, and of a sail, 
and of a page, though these things are naturally 
distinct. But this results from the poverty of 
language.” “It is a ridiculous sterility,”. says 
Voltaire, “to have been ignorant how to express 
otherwise an arm of the sea, an arm of a balance, 
an arm of a chair; it is a poverty of intellect 
which leads us to speak equally.of the head of a 
nail, {nd the head of an army.” It is this very 
freqyent use of homonyms which leads to such 
great uncertainty about the meaning of many 
Hebrew words. Catachresis ought to be sparingly 
applied, and ‘it possesses none of the advaniance 
which arise from metaphor. 

When the Megarians wanted assistance from 
the Spartans, they threw down an empty meal-bag 
before the assembly, and declared that “it lacked 
meal.” The Laconic criticism “that the mention 
of the sack was superfluous,” cannot be con- 
sidered a fair one, because the action gave far 
more point to the request. When the Scythian 
ambassadors wished to prove to Darius tfe hope- 
lessness of invading their country, instead of 
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making a long harangue, they argued ‘with infi- 
nitely more force by merely bringing him a bird, 
a mouse, a frog, and two arrows, to imply, that 
unless he could soar like a ‘bird, burrow like a 
mouse, and hide in the marshes like a frog, he 
would never be able to escape their shafts. The 
tall poppyheads that Tarquinius lopped off with 
his ‘stick in the presence of the messenger of 
Sextus, conveyed more vividly the intended lesson 
than any amount of diabolical advice; and 
turning* to Jewish history, we shall find that 
the prophets found it necessary to illustrate 
even their language (metaphorical as it was) by 
living pictures—the rending of a garment, the 
hiding of a girdle, the pushing with iron horns 
—in order to bring home a vivid sense of con- 
viction to the gross hearts of the people whom 
they taught. : - 

But when such outward illustrations are impos- 
sible, we adopt a shadow of them by painting with 
words. When we speak of the cornfields stand- 
ing so thick with corn, that they laugh and sing ; 
when we speak of the harvests thirsting, or of the 
green fields sleeping in the quiet sunshine; when 
we speak of the thunderbolts of eloquence, or the 

* For the facts alluded to in this passage, see Herod. iii. 46, 
iv. 182. Liv. i. 54. Jerem, xix. 10, &e. : 


ome 
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dewy. close of tender music, our language is 
understood perhaps with more rapidity, and 
our meaning expressed with greater clearness, 
than if‘we were to translate the same phrases 
into. more prosaic and less imaginative ex- 
pression. 

Even the unimaginative “Aristotle observed 
the fact. Mere names, he says, carry to‘ the 
mind of the hearer their specific meaning, and 
there they end; but metaphors do more than 
this, for they awaken new thoughts. Let us take 
Aristotle’s own example of the word “ age,” and 
instead of Solomon's fine expression, “when the 
almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
be a burden,” substitute “when the hair is 
white, and the body deerepit;” who does not 
see that the force and poetry of the passage is 
evaporated at once ? 

And, in point of fact, we do not go at all nearer 
to truth by a substitution of terms that imply no 
direct figure. Eloquence, for instance, has in 
all ages been compared to thundert and lightning, 
because the effect of it upon the mind is closely 
analogous to that produced by the bursting of a 


* Arist. Rhet. iti, 10. : 
+ Horpant’, Bpdvra, kaverixa THe "EAAGSa,—Aristoph. “\eProinde 
tona eloquio.”—~-Virg, 2x, xi. 
c9 
. 
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storm ; and when, out of dislike to such expres- 
sions, we talk of eloquence as having been pas- 
sionate, or forcible, or effective, the impres- 
sions we conyey are not nearly so powerful, or 
nearly so descriptive. And in many cases we 
must rest content to leave our emotions wnex- 
pressed, if we will not condescend to use the, 
assistance of figurative terms. “ Language,” 
says Mr. Carlyle, “is the flesh-garment of 
Thought. I said that Imagination wove this flesh- 
garment; and does she not? Metaphors are her 
stuff. Examine Language. What, if you except 
some few primitive elements (of natural sourtd), 
what is it all but metaphors recognised as such, 
or no longer recognised; still fluid and florid, 
or now solid-grown and colourless? If those 
same primitive elements are the osseous fixtures 
in the flesh-garment, Language—then are meta- 
phors its muscles, and tissues, and living integu- 
ments. An unmetaphorical style you shall in 
vain seek for: is not your very atiention* a 
stretching-to?” 

* Sartor Resartus, ch, x. Compare Heyse, s. 97. ‘* Die gauze 
Sprache ist durch und durch bildlich. Wir sprechen in lauter 
Bildern ohne uns dessen bewusst zu sein”? He gives abundant 
instances, classified with German accuracy. See, too, Grimm, 


Gesch. d, d. Sprache, s. 56 Pott, Metaphern vom Leben, &e. 
Zeitschr, fiir Vergleich. Sprachf. Jahrg. ii. Heft. 2. 
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Our minds are simply not adapted to deal 
familiarly with the abstract; we yearn for the 
concrete, and the successful. adoption.of it often 
constitutes the power and beauty of rhetoric and 
poetry. For the attributes of poetry cannot 
better be summed up than by saying with Milton, 
that it is “simple, sensuous, passionate.” It has 
been said, that “ good writing and brilliant dis- 
course are perpetual allegories.” The Bible 
more than any other book abounds in this energy 
of style, this matchless vivacity of description ; 
and hence of all books it is the most fresh and 
living, the one which speaks most musically to 
the ear, most thrillingly to the heart,—the one 
whose rich bloom of eloquence is least dimmed 
by being transfused into other tongues, and the 
rapid wings of its words the least broken and 
injured by the process of many hundred years. 
The idioms of all language approach each other 
most nearly in passages of the greatest eloquence 

“and power: here the syllogism of emotion tran- 
scends the syllogism of logic, and grammatical 
formule are fused and calcined in the flame of 
passion. 

This concreteness of style, and liberal use of 
simple metaphor, is nowhere so beautifully con- 


spicuous as in the teaching of our Lord, and he 
Ra 
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doubtless adopted it for the express purpose 
that— 


They might learn who bind the sheaf, 
Or crush the grape, or dig the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


“Consider the *lilies how they grow; they toil 
not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. If, then, God so clothe the grass, 
which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 
you, oh ye of little faith !” 

“Let us here adopt,” says Dr. Campbell, “a 
_ little of the tasteless manner of modern para- 
phrasts, by the substitution of more general 
terms, one of their many processes of -infrigi- 
dating, and let us observe the effect produced by 
this change. ‘Consider the flowers how they 
gradually increase in their size; they do no manner 
of work, and yet I declare unto you, that no king 
whatever, in his most splendid habit, is dressed 
up like them. If, then, God in his providence 
doth so adorn the vegetable productions which 
continue but a little time on the land, and are 
afterwards devoted to the theanest uses, how 


* Luke, xii. 27. 
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much more will he provide clothing for you!’ 
How spiritless* is the same sentiment rendered by 
these small variations! The very partjcularising 
of to-day and to-morrow is infinitely more ex- 
pressive of transitoriness than any description 
wherein the terms are general, that can be sub- 
stituted in its room.”, 

Philosophers, then, have been mistaken in com- 
plaining of metaphors as a prooft of poverty. 
Tropes, it has been said, would disappear, if we 
had in every case a direct and independent ex- 
pression, and metaphor is a coin struck only for 
the earth. How this may be we know not; 
although, if there be mysteries even for the 
angels, then for them also will the gracious ana- 
Jogies of a sublime symbolism be no less neces- * 
sary. For us at any rate, since it is impossible 
to find a direct word for every phenomenon, 

* Mr. Kingsley has compared the ancient ballad, 

** Could harp a fish out of the water, 
Or music out of the stane, 
Or the milk out of a maiden’s breast 

F That bairns had never nane,” 
with the modern adaptation, 

‘*O there was magic in his voice, 
And witcheraft in his string!” 
The expression of Herodotus about the Libyan wild asses, &roro:, 
ob yap 8} wivovot, contrasts forcibly the two styles.—R. G, 


+ ‘‘Verborum iranslatio instituta est inopim causi.”—De 
Orator, iii, 39. 


r 
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metaphor is our only resource; the figure is 
necessitated by the non-existence of the proper 
term. Because poetry abounds in figures, it does 
not follow that it is “the dark murmur of a lie, 
instead of the clear cry of truth,” but that it deals 
for the most part with thoughts which transcend 
the exigencies of ordinary expression. We must 
not complain of the lunar beam of genius, be- 
cause it has not the brightness of the sun. Our 
choice lies between an enchanting and beautiful 
twilight, or a darkness which may be felt. 

If any one wishes to compare the difference 
between metaphorical language gnd the phraseo- 
logy which studiously avoids the use of metaphor, 
and clings as far as possible to bare fact, let 
him contrast the nomenclature of science with 
the paratlel nomenclature of the people. , 

The terminology of science is* of necessity 
* conventional,* precise, constant; copious in 
words and minute in distinctions, according to 
the needs of the science ;” but this very neces- 
sity kills the imagination, and leaves an unin- 
viting argot in the place of warm and ‘glowing 
human speech. It is absurd to quarrel with and 
ridicule the language of science, since in its 


* Dr. Whewell's Philos. of the Inductive Sciences, ii, 460. 
Mill's Logie, ii. ch. iv. p. 205. 
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researches an imaccurate or ill-defined name— 
a name that connotes many other things, or in 
itself involves an unproven theory—may be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous consequences. 
But, at the same time, the mere nomenclature, 
in becoming steady and determinate, is too often 
uncouth and inharmonious,* and we see that if 
the language of common life were equally in- 
yariable, and unelastic, imagination would be 
cancelled, and genius crushed. Metaphor is no 
longer possible in a language which has the 
power of expressing everything. Such -“ lexical 
superfetations as “ chrysanthemum leukanthe- 
mum,” and « @atykeros,” may be necessary to 
science, but who would exchange them for the 
popular names of “ Reine Marguerite,” and 
“ Stagbeetle” (cerf volunt) ? And is there not 
something almost repulsive in such a term as 


* Pake, for instance, the ‘botanical description of the Hymeno- 
phyllum Wilsoni ; ‘fronds rigid, pinnate, pinne recurved subuni- 
jateral, pinnatifid ; the’segments Jinear undivided, or bifid spinn- 
lososerrate.”——Philosophy of Ind. Sci. i. 165, This is the per- 
fection of scientific terminology, but how would it answer the 
purposes of common life ? And how would poetry be possible with 
such clumsy terms as these? At the same time, in Science, dry 
precision of nomenclature is better than poetical terms like the 
medieval ‘flowers of sulphur.” Fancy would only mislead in 
terminology which requires accuracy; €.&- Sirous, the Greek name 
for jerboa might easily have led to mistakes. 
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“Myosotis scorpioeides” (scorpion-shaped mouse’s 
ear !) when compared with the sweet vulgar names 
“ Forget-me-not,” “Yeux de la Sainte Vierge,” 
and “Plus je vous vois, plus je vous aime?” The 
language of science is only picturesque, when, as 
jn the case of astronomy, it borrows from shep- 
herd philosophers such names as the “chariot,” 
“the serpent,” “the bear,” and “the milky way.” 

Language, then, is a plummet* which can never 
fathom the abysses of existence ; and yet by its 
means we can learn more of the world of spirit 
than the senses can ever tell us about the visible 
and the material. When we sygak of any sen- 
sible object, we only adopt a convenient name 
for a certain synthesis of properties, and we do 
not thereby advance a single step towards the 
knowledge of the thing in its abstract essence. 
The very existence of substance as an absolute 
entity, an ens per se existens, the postulated 
residuum after the abstraction of allt separate 
qualities which are “cognisable by the senses, is 
entirely denied by idealists, who would reduce 
all outward things to a mere relation, or a 
modification of the sentient subject. Nature 
jtself is with them nothing more than “an 


* Sir Thos. Browne, Christian Morals, it. 
+ Berkeley, Principles of Hum. Knouledge, xxxv. 
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apocalypse of the mind.” ‘We speak of “gold,” 
and we mean thereby an object of which 
perhaps our first and main conceptions are that 
it is heavy, yellow, and valuable as a medium 
of exchange; yet the property which we call 
“heavy” is one which we can easily conceive 
capable of modification; the property of yellow- 
ness ceases when light no longer falls upon 
the metal; and the property of value is one 
purely conventional and contismally varying. 
What, then, have we left except a philosophical 
figment—a something with the properties of 
nothing ? We gannot assert the existence of 
any substance corresponding to the name “ gold” 
xpart from these and other properties, which, as 
we have seen, are mere relations. ‘What, then, 
do we really learn from language even about the 
external world, the world of phenomena and of 
fact? When, on the “other hand, we speak of 
“ imagination,” we name one of the noblest 
faculties of the intellect, from the analogy. 
afforded by the property of the glassy wave, 
which “refreshes and reflects” the flowers upon 
its banks; yet who shall say that our metaphor 
(“imagination”) gives us a less clear* and 


* “Tt is remarked by a great metaphysician, that abstract ideas 
are, in one point of view, the highest and most philosophical of all 
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definable conception than ds conveyed by our 
general term (“gold”)? 

Nothing can be known of itself, but sensible 
things can only be named from the manner in 
which they affect the senses, and things invisible 
can only be pictured forth analogically, from the 
manner in which they affect the soul. And God _ 
has given us an intellect capable of observing the 
analogies of which the world is full, and not only 
of observing them, but of applying to then with 
perfect comprehension the. words by which we 
describe our physical sensations. In the wise 
and noble language of the son* of Sirach: “ Aun 
THINGS ARE DOUBLE ONE AGAINST ANOTHER, AND 
HE WATH MADE NOTHING impERFEcT.” ‘There is 
a close, though mysterious, analogy between 
physical and intellectual phenomena. The con- 
tintal metaphors by which we compare our 
thoughts and emotions ‘to the changes of the 


our ideas, while in another they are the shallowest and most 
meagre. They bave the advantage of clearness and definiteness ; 
they enable us to conceive and, ‘as it were, to span the infinity of 
things ; they arrange, as it might be in the divisions of a glass, 
the many-coloured world of phenomena. And yet they are ‘mere’ 
abstractions, removed from sense, removed from experience, and 
detached from the mind in which they arose. Their perfection 
consists, as their very name implies, in their idealism ; that is, in 
their negative nature.”—Jowett on Homans, &e., ii. 88. 
* Beclus. xiii. 23. 
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outer world— sadness to a cloudy sky, calm 
to the silvery rays of the moonlight, anger to 
waves agitated by the wind—are not, as Schel- 
ling observed, a mere play of the imagination, 
but are an expression in two different languages 
of the same thought of the Creator, and the one 
serves to interpret the other. “ Nature is visible 
spirit, spirit invisible uature.” It could have 
been no result of accidertt, no working of blind 
chance, that made the mind of man a mirror of 
the things whereby he is surrounded, and that 
created the world of matter under the guidance 
of Jaws which are an exact analogon of the Jaws 
of mind. Thus the Universe itself, with all that 
it contains, is a mighty emblem, and man is the 
analogist who, by the Word that lighteth hin, ‘is 
enabled to decipher it. 
Two worlds are ours; *tis only sin 
Forbids us to desery 
The mystic heaven and earth within 
Plain as the sea and sky. 

The stars and the mountains, the oceans and 
winds, may exist for nobler and sublimer pur- 
poses than “to furnish man with the dictionary 
and grammar of his municipal speech,” but for us 
at least it should be our first and chief cause of 
thankfulness to God when we commemorate the 
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glories of the world in which he has placed us, 
that it is by the reflection of those glories that 
we grow conscious of ourselves, exactly as it is 
by the reverberation of a luminous ray that 
we betome aware of the presence of holy 
Light. : 

But, in those primeval ages which saw the 
birth of language, the instinctive perception of 
this harmony, and thé application of the per- 
ceived analogy to the purposes of language, was 
far more, quick and vivid than it can be now, 
when our minds are obscured by discussion, 
dried up by logic, and too often choked by the 
unnecessary gold of a vocabulary inexhaustible 
and ready made. ‘As we go back in history,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “language becomes more 
picturesque, until its infancy, when it is all 
poetry; or all spiritual facts are represented. by 
natural symbols.” To the primal man his words 
were like the fragments of coloured glass in the 
kaleidoscope, readily admitting of a thousand 
new uses, “changing their place and their effect 
with every emotion which agitated his language, 
and lending themselves with a lustre ever-new 
to all the new combinations of his thought.” 

The dawn of Janguage took place in the bright 
infancy, in the joyous boyhood of the world ; the 
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glory-clouds still lingered among the valleys, 
upon the hills, and those splendors of creative 
power which had smitten asunder the mists that 
swathed the primeval chaos had not yet ceased 
to quiver in the fresh and radiant ‘air. Every- 
thing was new; the soil was clad in the vernal 
luxutiance of green and untrodden herbage, and 
a blissful innocence gave to the new child of 
Heaven a life of “ happy yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows.” He looked at all things with the 
large open eyes of childish wonderment,,and the * 
simplest facts of the eternal Order were to him 
miraculous events. To him “the warmth, the 
west wind, the ornaments of springtide returned 
unforeseen, and the sunrise, was but a long 
phenomenon which might in the morning fail the 
longings of night. If an arch of resplendent 
colours unfolded itself from heaven to earth, and 
there broke into a shower of brilliant atoms, 
sowing the soil with a dust of precious stones, it 
announced a message and a promise of God. 
If the moon disappeared in gn eclipse, it was 
devoured by a black dragon ; the thunder was the 
wrath of the Almighty, and the manna was his 
bread. The adolescent race had all the delicacy 
of tact, and all the freshness of sentiment, which 
* Nodier, p. 58 sqq. 
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in youthful souls identifies itself with the poetry 
of things. Infact, life was itself a poesy full of 
mystery and full of grace.” 

‘And this delicacy of tact, this youthfulness of 
sensation, this ever-fresh capacity for that wonder 
which is the parent of all knowledge and all 
thought, was allied most closely to religion and to 
poeticinsight. “ They seem to me,” says Plato,* 
“to frame a right genealogy, who make Tris the 
daughter of Thaumas.” 


Upon the breast of new-ereated earth 

Man walked ; and when and wheresoe’et’ he moved, 
Alone or mated, —solitade was not. 

He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 4 
Of God, and Angels to his sight appeared 

Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise ; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mists 
Enkindled by the sun. He sate and talked - 
With winged messengers who daily brought 

To his small island ia the ethereal deep 

Tidings of joy and love.” From those pure heights 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 

To thought and feeling, or that in this sort 

Have condescendingly been shadowed Forth 





* “Poiev 6 Thy “Ipw Gatpavros Zeyover picas ob ands ‘yevea- 
royelv. Plato, Theet. p. 155. 
‘La maraviglia 
Dell ignoranza e la figlia 
E del sapere 
Ta madre.” 
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Communications spiritually maintained, 

And intuitions moral and divine) 

Felt human kind—to banishment condemned 

That flowing years repealed not. 
For what is religign but reverence, and love, and 
worship ? And what is poetry but the delicate 
perception of new truths, and new relations—the 
eloquent” soliloquy of wonder and of thought? 
“Tn wonder ¢ all philosophy began ; in wonder it 
ends; and admiration fills up the interspace. 
But the first wonder is the offspring of ignorance ; 
the last is the parent of adoration. The first is 
the birth-throe of our knowledge; the last is its 
euthanasy and apotheosis.” 

To the early language nothing was common or 
unclean, as to the youthful nations nothing was 
vulgar. With them it was no degradation for a 
King to labour in his vineyard and tend his flocks, 
or for a princess to join her maidens in washing’ 
the palace-clothes. Homer describes the cooking 
of a dish or the cleansing of a chamber with the 
same minute circumstantiality, with the same 
lively yet dignified delight, with the same sense 
that everything human has its own divine side, 
as he describes the falling of a hero, or the 

* Mr. Mill ‘Was the first to point out the soliloquising character 


of poetry.— Essays and Dissertations. 
+ Coleridge, Aids to Reflection. 
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armour of a god. And the feeling which inspired 
him With this catholicity of admiration for every 
human action was a right and noble one; it was 
the same feeling which actuated ,the Christian 
poet in the quaint lines— : 


A servant in this cause 
Makes service half divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that, and the action, fine. 
It is only in the fastidious conventionality of later 
ages that a false shame quenches enthusiasm, and 
“the quotidian ague of frigid impertinences” 
infects the healthy veins of our mental constitu- 
tion. Then it is that reverence perishes, and 
simple acts must betveiled in metaphysical ep- 
phuisms, and simple thoughts overlaid with 
galimatias, with tortured acceptations, with un- 
south archaisms, ‘It* must always be the same. 
After the beautiful period of Spanish literature 
. come Gongora and his cultorists; after Tasso 


*, apd Ariosto, the Chevalier Marin and his pale 


cortége of mannered seicentisti, armed with points 
“ and‘coneeits ;- after Shakspeare, euphuism ; after 
the admirable French of the sixteenth century, 
after the language of Rabelais, of Des Periers, , 
of Marot, of Henri Estienne, of Amyot, of 


é * Nodier. 
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Montaigne, comes “ préciosité,”* so vain, so 
* affected, so puerile, so pretentious, so unreal, 
so false.” 

Thus the language of nations is the type of 
their moral as well as of their intellectual cha- 
racter. As long as men are noble and simple, 
their language will be rich in power and truth; 
when they fall into ecorruptién and sensuality, 
their words will degenerate into the dingy and 
miserable counters, which have no intrinsic value, 
and only serve as‘a worthless and conventional 
medium of exchange. In the pedantry of Statius, 
in the puerility of Martial, in the conceits of 
Geneca, in the poets who could go into emulous 
raptures on the beauty of a lap-dog, and the 
apotheosis of a eunuch’s hair, we read the hand- 
writing of an empire’s condemnation. Even a 
past + literature is full of power to save a people 
from utter degeneracy. It is the true poet after 
all who, more than the financier, more than the 
merchant, more than the statesman, more then’ 


* See Précieuse and Précieuses par Ch. L:'Livet. 193 te0. 
Masson’s Introduction to French Literature, ch. iv. 

+ ‘And the regeneration of a people is always accompanied by 
«a rekindled interest in its early literature.” We can hardly over- 
rate the effect produced by the publication of Bishop Percy's 
Religues, and much may he hoped from the reproduction of the 
old romancers, &c., in Spanish, of late years. . 

L 
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the soldier, saves his countrymen from ruin, 
elevates their conduct by purifying their thoughts, 
keeps their feet upon the mountain, and turns 


their eyes towards the sun. 
’ 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Skakspeare spoke, the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held | : 


vs. 
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CHAPTER VII. . 
WORDS NOTHING IN THEMSELVES. 


“ Credibilius est, quia presens est eis, quantum id capere 
possunt, LuwEN Ratronis RTERNE, ubi hee immutabilia vera con- 
spiciunt,”—S. Avovstix, Ret, 3. 4. 


“Tr may lead us a little,” says Locke, “to- 
Wards the original of all our notions and know- 

_ ledge, if we remark how great a dependence our 
words have on common sensible ideas; and how 
those which are made use ‘of to stand for actions 
and notions quite removed from sense, have their 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas 
are transferred to more abstruse significations, 
and made to stand for ideas that come not under 
the cognizance of our senses.” *e 
So far we may scem to have been adducing 

a crowd of illustrations in support of+this state- 
ment: for we have traced the germinal develop- 
ment of language from the seed and root of 
onomatopeia to the various ramifications of 
metaphor, and have seen convincirlg reason to 


* Essay on Human Understanding, ui. id. 
ce 
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infer the primary origin of all words from 
sensible ideas. aes : 

Are we then obliged to give in our adherence 
to the sensational philosophy, and to believe 
that “ Nature, even in the naming of things, una- 
wares suggested to men the originals and princi- 
ples Of ull their knowledge 2” Are we forced tos 
accept the dogma that “there is nothing in the 
intellect, which has not previously existed in the 
sense ?” 

Such are the questions which must* now be 
considered, because these are the conclusioris 
usually drawn from the. premisses; which have 
peen hitherto receiving our support. The discus’ 
sion of them cannot be considered a digression, 
because it will lead us at least to recognise the 
existence of problems which are of the pro- 
foundest importance, the examination of which 
must always bear reference to the facts of lan- 
guage, and especially to its origin and history, 
The space devoted by Locke to the development of 
his views on the use and abuse of words isa suffi- 
cient proof that we are not wilfully turning aside 
from the direct discussion of the subject before 
us. Indeed, it is the assertion of one of Locke’s 
acutest* and most admiring disciples, that the 


vs 


* Horne Tooke, Part 1. ch. ii, 
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whole of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
is “little more than a fhilosophical account of 
the first sort of abbreviations in language.” 

Before we reject the conclusion which may 
seem to have been involved in the facts which we 
have endeavoured to establish, it may be well to 
.mark the full consequences which the sens&tion- 
alists were gradually led ‘to adopt. Locke, in 
defining the source of our ideas, had distinctly 
acknowledged an internal sense, which he calls 
reflectiog, as being necessary to complement the 
work of sensation ; in the very passage which we 
quoted at the commencement of this chapter, he 
goes on to say that we have “no ideas at all, but 
what originally came either from sensible objects 
without, or what we feel within ourselves from the 
inward workings of our own spirits of which we 
are conscious to ourselves within.” Similarly, 
Bishop Berkeley, in his Theory of Vision, very 
clearly lays down “that- there are properly no 
ideas or passive objects in the mind but what are 
derived frpm sense, but there are, besides these, her 
own acts and operations ;—such are notions.” 

But of that element of our thoughts which he 
called reflexion, Locke, although he barely as- 
serted its existence, made so little use that it 
hardly counteracted the general tendency of his 
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philosophy. “Whent a term so wide and vague, 
or so complex and nfultifarious, so thin and 
shadowy, or so ponderous and unmanageable, 
as this ‘reflexion’ is introduced side by side 
with the clear, bodily, definite realities of the 
senses (sensation), it can hardly hold its place 
securely as a philosophical term.” Accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to find that Locke 
was claimed as the foundert of a sensationalist 
school, whose ultimate conclusions his calm and 
pious mind would have indignantly repuftiated. 
But it was in France that the Essay on 
Human Understanding was received with the , 
most enthusiastic applause ; and when the meta- 
physics of Locke had once “crossed the channel 
on the light and brilliant wings of Voltaire’simagi- 
nation,” sensationalism reigned for a long period ° 
without a rival near the throne. Etienne de 
Condillac was the philosopher who was mainly 
instrumental in introducing to his countrymen 
the speculations of the great English thinker; — 
and it is an interesting fact that in Gondillae’s 
first work, “L’Essai sur l’Origine des Connais- 


* Dr. Whewell, Hist. of New Phil. in Eng. p.72. 

+ We ebnsider this on the whole a less objectionable term than 
‘tsengualist” or ‘“sensuist 7? the latter word is uncouth, and the 
former, from the things which it connotes, js hardly fair. 
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sances Humaines,” 1746), he had not yet thought 
of “simplifying” Locke’s system, by discarding 
reflexion as an element of knowledge. But eight 
years after, in his “Traité des Sensations,” he 
states, in the broadest possible manner, that the 
senses are the source not only of our knowledge, 
but even (monstrous as it may appear) of ‘our 
intellectual faculties themselves! And as he 
makes the faculty of speech the principle of supe- 
riority of men over animals, he is involved in the 
vicious* ¢gircle of considering language to be, at 
the same time and in the same sense, a cause and 
an effect of thought. This system found its most 
wonderful illustration in the too-famous descrip- 
tion of the statue-man; 2 being, who, so far from 
being capable of acquiring memory, and judgment 
and thought, would even be incapable of any- 
thing, except mere organic impressions,t because 
it could have had no will whereby to contrast its 
personality with the action of external causes. 
So far is it from being true, that there is 
nothing in the intellect which has not previously 


* See V. Cousin, Cours P Histoire dela Phil. Morale. 

‘+t obre vis Wuxis Biv 7d aicbdvectas obre rod oduaros.—Arist. 
de Somno, i, 5. ‘Sensation is not an affection of mind alone, 
nor of matter alone, but of an animated organism, i.e. of mind and 
taatter united,”"—Mansell’'s Metaphysics, p. 92. 


- 
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been in fhe sense, that even our conception of 
matter* itself is derived from a superior source, 
and would without the intellect be one at which 
we could not arrive. The senses themselves can 
tell us nothing emoenty in so far as they.are “ the 
seribest of the soul. 

It might have been thought that sensationalism 
itself could go no farther than Condillac, but it 
found exponents still more audacious in Helvetius 
and St. Lambert. According to the former, man 
is merely an animal superior to other animals 
because of the greater perfection of the organs 
with which he has been endowed; according to 
the latter, man, when born, is only an organised 
sensible mass; and the first objects which strike 
our senses give us our first ideas, until thus, 
gradually, Nature has created the soul within us. 
We are hardly surprised after. this to find that 
Helvetius considers love to be only the feeling of 


« 


* “Tl n’y a rien dans Vintelligence qui ait passé par les sens ; 
tien, pas méme Pidée des sens !”—Charma, Essai sur le Langage, 
p. $4. This is far truer than the aagsertion of D’Alembert, that 
‘* the object of Metaphysics is to examine the origin of ideas, and 
to prove that they all come from eur sensations.”—Elém. gle 
Philos. p. 143. i 

+H prhpn tals aisthoeo: oupmtwrovoa els rauréy.. .patvovral 
por oxeddy olov -ypapew Nav ev tais duxais tére Ad-yous.—Plat. 
Philebus, p. 192. 
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a need, courage to be’ the fear of death (!), and 
“Do what is useful” to be the moral rule; and 
that St. Lambert avows openly, that pleasure and 
pain are the masters of man, so that the object of 
life will be to seek the one, and avoid the other. 

“Are we obliged by our theory respecting the 
origin of language to accept any of these conclu- 
sions? Must we say, with Condillac, that 
“science issonly a well-constructed Ianguage? ” 
or with M. Destutt de Tracy, that “ thought * is 
sensation ?” or (to go back to the cradle of these 
materialist imaginings), must we believe, with the 
old sophist, that “mant is the measure of all 
things ?” that there is no eternal right or truth 2% 
that justice and turpitude are the result not of 
divine instinct, but of association, habit, custom, 
convention? Must all morality be founded, with 
Occam,{ on the result of an arbitrary decree? and 
must we believe, with Horne Tooke, that truth is 
simply and purely relative, since its derivation is 
supposed to imply that it is merely what one 
“ troweth ?” 


* Penser c'est sentir. 

ch rdvray pérpov tOpwros.—Frotagoras, 

T We allude to his monstrous hyperbole ‘that it would be our 
duty to hate God if bidden to do so by Him,” which is merely 
equivalent to the sycophant’s excuse, wav 7d mpaxééy ixd rod 
Kparoivros dixaov. 
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To establish such conclusions was the direct 
object of Horne Tooke in his “Diversions of 
Purley,” * and it is astonishing that he should have 
met with such complete success. A certain Dutch- 
mant had preceded him in the same line of 
argument; abusing the fact that the terms of 
theology, morals, and metaphysics, are originally 
derived from material images, he turned theology 
and the Christian faith into ridicule in a little 
Dutch dictionary, in which he gave to words, not 
such definitions as usage demands, but such as 
seemed to carry a malignant inference drawn 
from the original meaning; and since he had 
shown marks of impiety elsewhere, they say 
that he was punished for it in the Raspel- 
Huyss. 

Far different was the acceptance given to the 
“Diversions of Purley,” which to this day is 
praised and quoted, although a recent philologist 
has not scrupled to affirm that Tooke’s “ alluring { 
speculations will not bear the light of advancing 

‘A 


* On the title of Horne Tooke’s treatise, ‘Winged Words, or 
Language not only the Vehicle of Thought, but the Wheels,” see 
Coleridge, Aids to Refl. p. xv. : 

+ Leibnitz, Nouv. Ess. The passage is quoted by Dr. Donald- 
son, New Grat. ch. iii., where the reader will find some admirable 
remarks on the subject of this chapter. 

t Mr. Wedgwood’s Etym. Dict. p. ii. 
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knowledge, and it is hardly too much to say that 
there is not a sound etymology in the work.” No 
one has done more to overthrow his baseless 
fabric than the late Mr. Garnett,*in an article on 
English Lexicography, who has shown in parti- 
cular that the details of his much-vaunted analysis 
of the particles may be contested more often than 
admitted, and indeed that his theory contains very 
little that can be safely relied upon. Tooke seems 
to have been led to his system by the conjecture 
that “if” is equivalent to “ gif,” an imperative of 
the verb “to give;” hut as the cognate forms in 
other languages prove that this particle has no 
connection whatever either with the verb “to give” 
or with any other verb (a fact which was proved by 
Dr. Jamieson in his Scottish Dictionary), “any 
system founded on this basis is a mere castle in 
the air.” “According to Plutarch,” says Mr. Gar- 
nett, “the Delphian EI supported the tripod of 
truth ; we fear that Tooke’s af imperative led him 
into a labyrinth of error.” 

"Again, let us take the etymology by which 
Tooke endeavours to explode the common notion 
of truth. He assumes that the word ‘truth’ is 
merely a contraction of “troweth,” and that 
“trow” simply denotes to think or believe. 


* Essays, p. 18 seqq- 
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The imferences are as follows: “ Truth* sup- 
poses mankind; for whom and by whom alone 
the word is formed, aid to whom alone it is 
applicable. If no man, then no truth. There 
is no spch thing as eternal, immutable, ever- 
Jasting truth, unless mankind, such as they 
are at present, be also eternal, immutable, and 
everlasting. ‘Two persors may contradict each 
other, and yet both speak truth, for the truth 
of one person may be opposite to the truth of 
another.” Here we are removed nt once. from 
the solid basis of certainty and conyiction to the 
shifting deserts and treacherous waves, of con- 
jecture and doubt; and the etymologist would 
reduce morality and religion to shadowy stper- 
structures built upon moving and trembling 
sands. Even if the derivation were admissible 
we should reject the conclusion, but the etymo- 
logy is as erroneous as the inference drawn 
from it is dangerous and false. Mr. Garett, with 
infinitely more probability, derives truth “from the 
Sanskrit dhru, to be established — fizum esses 
whence dhruwa, certaih, texestablished ; German; 
trauen, to rely, trust; treu, faithful, trué; Anglo- 
Saxon, treow — treowth (fides) ; Engljsh, . true, 
truth. To these we may add Gothic, triggons 


* Diversions of Purley, Part u. oh. ¥. 
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Icelandic, trygge ; (fidus, securus, tutus): all from 
the same root, and all conveying the same idea of 
stability or security. Truth, therefore, neither 
means whafis thought nor what is said, but that 
which is permanent, stable, and is and ought to 
be relied upon, because, upon sufficient data, it is 
capable of being demonstrated or shown to exist. 
If we admit this explanation, Tooke's asser- 
tions . . . . become Vox et praterea nihil. In all 
inguiries after truth, the question is, not what ~ 
people, who may or may not be competent to 
folie opinion, think or believe, but what grounds’ 
they hayg fer believing it.”* 

The question how mind can be affected by 
matter has in all ages been a problem of philo- 
sophy. Descartes accounted for it by occasional 
causes; Leibnitz, by pre-established harmony; , 
Malebranche, by a vision of all things in God; 
Kant, by the existence of innate ideas. However 
the question be resolved, it is closely analogous 
to the question, ‘how can things immaterialt 
and unsubstantial like thought and conception 
be represented, and éér’ all practical purposes 
adequately’ represented by things physical, i.¢., 
by pulsatjgns and modifications of the ambient 
air?” 

*  * Easays, p. 28. + See Vinet, Essais, p. 349. 
aH « 
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Idealism ‘denies the existence of an external 
world, and obtrudes on us in its stead “a world 
of spectres and apparitions ;” materialism denies 
us the possession of any ideas but thése which we 
have derived from sense, and thus deprives us 6f 
all belief in an eternal and pre-existing truth; 
between the two we lose alike “the starry heaven 
above, and the moral Jaw within.” But neither 
of thesé systems can derive any real support from 
the phenomena of language, which indeed inno 
way affect the considerations they involve. For if 
confessedly our words have nothing to tell'us, and 
can tell us nothing about the world ‘of phenomena, 
and yet the common sense of mankind forces us 
to believe in the existence of that outer world, 
then it can be no argument against the existence 
of nowmend, i.¢., against the existence of eternal - 
ideas and necessary truths, that the words 
which we apply to our conceptiong of immaterial 
entities are borrowed from the analogy which 
those conceptions offer to the objects surround- 
ing us in the world of sense. “ When we 
impose on a phenomenon of the physical order.a 
moral denomination, we do not thereby spiri- 
tualise matter ; and because we assign a physical 
denomination to a moral phenomenon, we do not 
materialise spirit. Let us not from these appel- _ 

“a * 
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lations, more or less inexact, draw conclusions 
either as to the nature of our ideas or the essence 
of things.” 

Even if*it were possible that we could invent 
names for each separate particle of matter in the 
material universe, we should know nothing of any 

‘one particle except that it causes (or, perhaps, 
we ought to say no more than that it is) & modi- 


fication of ourselves; and yet we belive that -,. 


there is # non-ego entirely and wholly inde- 
pendent of the ego, though it may in no way 
resemble our, notions respecting it. “Why then 
may we not. equally believe in ihe independent 
absolute existence of ideas which correspond, to 
our terms,-—truth and justice, goodness and 
beauty, space and time ? 

A shower falls while the sun is shining, and 
we are conscious of a sensation which presents to 
us an arch shining with the divided perfection of 
seven-fold light to which we have given the name 
Rainbow. But what does the name teach us 
of the thing itself ? It is not even a name for the 
thing itself, but only for *the effect it produces 
upon us; indged for us, the very existence of the 
“object is its perception, “ its esse is percipt.” Not 

* Kant, quoted by Chalybiius, Speculative Philosophy, Tr. 
Tulk, p. 31. 

ag 
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only 4g the coloured arch a phenomenon éxisting: 
merely for us. and our visual sense, but the very 
raindrops are only empirical phenomena, and 
“their * round shape—nay, even the space in 
which they are formed, are nothing in themselves 
but a mere modification or principle of our sen- 
suous intuition ; with all this, however, the object 
itself remains to us, completely unknown.” We 
cannot even say that our conéeption of the object 
_is in any way like the object itself :. can pain, for 
instance, rgsemble the pricking of a pin? Such 
language, as Bp. Berkeley showed long ago, is a 
mere contradiction in terms; for “an idea can 
be like nothing but an idea; a colour or figure® 
can be like nothing but another colour or figure. 
I appeal to any one whether it be sense to 
assert that a colour is like something which is 
invisible ; hard or soft, like something which is 
intangible.” , 

What, then, is the word (¢.g. rainbow) to ug? 
In itself it is worthless, a .mere hieroglyphic, 


which cannot even teach us one iota aboyt the 
e 

* “There still remains the question, ‘Do things as they are 

resemble things as they are conceived by us ?’g-a question which 

we cannot answer either in the affirmative or in the negative ; er 

the denial, as much as the assertion, implies a comparison of the 

two,” (which is impossible, if they are absolutely unknown). 


ens: 3 
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. plrenofhenal world. - We are very far from agree- 
ing with the “divers philosophers” mextioned 
by’ Sir Hugh Evans in the Merry Wives* of 

Windsor, who “hold that the lips is parcel of the ” 
mind.” We still believe that objects do exist in 
the external world, even although it be absurd to 
say that they resemble our “ideas” of them. 
Although to us they can only exist as “ideas,” 
‘and not as objects, we do not therefore deny that 
they have a real independent existence of their 
own. And precisely in the same way, whatever 
mat be the derivation of the word truth, and 
however much our conceptions of that word must 
-be modified by the laws of thought, we yet believe, 
as firmly as we believe anything, that truth has 
an independent, eternal, immutable existence ; 
that it is infinitely more than a mere “ flatus 
vocig;” that its indestructible idea, its original, 
its antetype, exists in the Divine+ mind, and 
that if man and the works of man were to sink 
for ever into annihilation in the flames of a 
fiery surge, truth and wisdom would still exist, 
even as they existed when God prepared the 


* Aet x. se. iv. 

“J This was the ground taken both by Plato and Aristotle in 
refuting the Sophisis. See Theetet. p.176. Arist. Eth, Nic. v.7. 
Aristoph, Nub. 902 (quoted by Mr. Mansell, Afetuphysics, p. 387). 

Mo 
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heavens, “from the* beginning, or ever We earth 
was.” : 

There is then no reason to complain of the 
materialism of language, oF to be afraid of the 
conclusions which nominalists like Horne Tooke 
and his Dutch predecessor would willingly draw 
from the origin of words. No system of mate- 
vialism will account for grammar, that form’ of 
language which js due to the pure reason. No 
treatise on the history of words will be able to 
point to any external source ‘as sufficient to 
account for the relation t of words among tifem- 
selves. No language is a mere collection of 
words; and Tocke in all that he has ‘written 
about words has offered no proof that any system 
of syntax is ultimately due to sensible ideas. 
Fis followers have attempted this, but they have 
failed. An eminent modern scholar has observed 
that a “ careful? dissection of the whole body of 
inflected speech will make it plain, that while 
words ave merely outward symbols, designatmg 
certain notions of the mind, those notions do not 
3 


2, Jewish philosophy reaches its most 
‘ns in the expansion and ineuleation of 






* See Proverbs, ch. vill 
passionate and eloquent 5 
this belief, Eeelus. passin. - 

+ Soe Victor Cousin, Cours de PHist, de Phil, Mor, ti, 
p. 214 sega. F z 

+ Dr. Donaldson, Ubi sup, 
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stand: related- inf all cases, justias the words or 
inflections which express them, and that ye 
cannot. by means of mere words convert into 
physical truth all that is logically and meta: 
physically true.” , 
anguage is not what-it has been called, “Ja 
pensée* devenue matiére.” The very expression 
involves a contradiétion. Words can be nothing 
ubut symbols, and, at the best, very imperfect 
fgnés. To make the symbol in any way a mea- 
_ , sure of the thought, is to bring down the infipite 
to the measure of the finite. Our words mean 
fey more than they express, they shadow forth 
far more than it is in their power to define. 
When two men converse their words are but an 
jastrument; the speaker is .descending fromt 
thoughts to words, the listener rising from words 
to thoughts. Onomatopeia and metaphor are 
_ sufficient to provide us with the material part of 
” Jaiiguage, ‘the articulate sounds; bat to transkate 
‘“Wepse sounds into signs or words is the effort of 
a. faculty which transcends the sense. On the 
-one hand we have a spiritual perception,! the 
thought; on the other hand a material accident, 
‘the combination of articulate utterances ;—but 
* Vinet, p. 349. 


+ See Harris, Hermes, iti, 4, t Charma, p. 64. 
u 2 
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what power can bridge the abysm between the 

“Wve? «The reason, and the reason only.  With- 

q@it. reason, the use of metaphor would be 

jempossible, and the result of imitation would 

be a collection of sounds as meaningless as 

the screams of a parrot or the chatterings of 
an ape. i 

Surely these considerations are sufficient to 

show that there is no danger to true philosophy 

in the inferences to which language leads us.’ 
But, indeed, the whole of nominalism rests on a. 
vast petitio principit. Because our primitive 

vocabulary is deduced solely from corporeal or 

sensible images, it is assumed, per salium, that 

our intellect only admits of conceptions ,directly 

. derived from the agency of the senses, and that 

therefore thought is nothing but sensation. But 

the consciousness of the metaphor has vanished 

for ages from language, and when we use such a 

word as “ spirit,” we do not even remember that 

our word means in itself no more than “a whisphr* 
of the wind.” Our primitive conceptions ad- 

mitted only of expression by means of a material 

analogy :—this is the sole ground of nominalism, 

and it will not bear the enormous structure of 
inferences built upon it; 1st, that our conceptions 

were themselves originally material; and, 2ndly, 
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that they are‘ and must be so still, because we 
are incapable of any others. @ 

Finally, there are in every language “a vast 
number of words which may be explained by the 
idea, although the idea cannot be discovered, by 
the word, as is the case with whatever belongs 
to the mystery of the mind.” Such words are 
sacrifice, sacrament, mystery, eternity. The 
condlusion to which they lead us is » plain one, 
‘and it is one which will render us fearless of the 
arguments which the sensational philosophy has 
go long paraded with triumph as the main sup- 
port of its unbeliefs. It is that “Words are at 
most intellectual symbols, and symbols are, at 
the best, words. Neither the words of language, 
now the symbols of religion, are ‘the basis and 
reality of thought or of worship; they have no 
reality but in reason and conscience, and-are of 
no use but in so far as they express this reality, 
and are so* understood and applied.” 


* Bunsen’s Outlines, ii. 146. The whole chapter is well worthy 
of attentive study, for the profound and noble thoughts which it 
contains. : 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAWS OF PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE. 


Tue history of almost every language points 
to the action of certain general laws of progress, 
which laws are psychological as well as linguistic, 

" 4,¢. they correspond and are parallel to the 
growth and progress of the human mind. They 
may be briefly summed up by saying that Jan- 
guages advance from exuberance to moderation, 
from complexity and confusion to grammatical 
regularity, and from synthesis to analysis. The 
explanation and jllustration of these laws will 
occupy the present chapter. 

ist. Languages advance from exuberance to 
moderation, by eliminating superfluities. : 

The earliest languages are marked by exube- 
rance,* indetermination, extreme variety, uncon- 
trolled liberty. They are melodious, but prolix 
and measureless. Words were invented inde- 
‘pendently, spontaneously, as they were required 
by the tribe ore the individual, with little or no 

¥ 


* Renan, p. 103. Grimm, 87. 
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reference to already existing forms. The absence 
of literature, the want of political unity, the 
habits of a nomadic life, tended to create an 
immense multitude of terms and idioms. Among 
semi-barbarous and wandering communities the 
peculiarities which we call dialects existed simul- 
taneously and side by side. 

The Caucasus and Abyssinia present us a 
number of distinct languages in a narrow district: 
Tlie number and variety of the American dialects 
is almost as great as that of the several tribes; 
and in Oceania it has been gsserted that nearly 
every island or group of islands pdssesses @ 
speech which barely offers any affinity with that 
of the neighbouring groups. 

Unity of speech is the result of civilisation, 
and it is preceded by a diversity of forms which 
subsequently become the characteristics of pax- 
ticular localities. The steps towards unity are 
three; first, we have the confused, simultaneous 
existence of dialectic varieties; then the isolated 
and independent existence of dialects; and, 
finally, the fusion of these varieties in a more” 
extended unity. Thus the earliest Hebrew 
records contain traces of idioms which were sub- 
sequently the peculiar property,of Aramaic, and 

: * Renan, p. 185, 
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we find in the Homeric poems a thousand 
variations of form and. structure which were 
afterwards exclusively A®olic, or ‘Attic, or Doric. 
The explanation of this fact is to be found in the 
consideration that these forms were in Homer's * 
time the common property of the old Ionic 
tongue, and it was not till after ages that they 
+ became appropriated and localised. The suppo- 
sition that the rhapsodists employed a judicious 
selection of idioms, and made a mosaic out of 
distinet dialects, has long ago been abandoned 
as impossible and absurd. . 
The process of eliminating superfluities is 
found in every language. Redundancy seems-to 
have been necessary to an early stage of thought, 
for we find it not only in words but in expres- 
sions. The whole of Hebrew poetry depends 
on a repetition and enforcement of the same 
fundamental thought, so as to gain emphd&is and 
variety. In children.we find a tendency to repeat. 
the same thing twice, once affirmatively and once 
negatively, as though the double assertion gave 
them an additional security. “It is not yok,- 
but I;” “This letter is not A, but B ;” are turns 
of expression well known to those who have 
observed the language of the nursery. It is 
surprising to find the same unnecessary tautology 
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existing very widely in the most advanced litera- 
tures. ‘ We have seen with our eyes and heard 
with our ears,” is a superfluity which has many 
types in the sacred writers ; “ They were in great 
numbers, not in small,” is the translation of a 
line in the Cidipus Tyrannus, and'we find even 
a poet of our own times writing— 

There saw he where some careless hand 

O’er a peap* corpse had heaped the sand. 
There is no doubt that such tautologies are often 
so far from being barren, that they give force 
and precision to the conception which they 
convey; but the mischief of them is that they 
give rise to a thousand errors of reasoning, and 
to many minds have the effect of an argument. 

The Spanish fleet you cannot see, because . 

It is not yet in.sight, 
or, 

‘Et respondeo 

Quiz sit in eo 
Vis que faciat hemines dormire, 

might be used as the satirieal motto of many a 
treatise both in science and metaphysigs.t . 


. 
* Cf. 2 Kings, xix. 85. Such expressions as ‘a bullock that 
hath horns and hoofs” belong not so much to this tendency to 
avoid all possibility of mistake, as to the desire for something 
graphic—the mpd duydrey maieiy. 
+ “TVopium endormit parce qu'il a une vertu soporifique,” 
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There are two processes by which nations get 
rid of words which are mere synonyms of other 
words, and are therefore burdensome. The one 
is to drop altogether the superfluous word, or 
only retain some one form or application of it; 
the other is to desynonymise words by using 
them each with one special shade of signification. 
Thus, when the Greek language obtained ‘the 
word xptcos to mean “gold,” it dropped alto- 
gether the word aipoy, which at one time it must 
have possessed, as is clear from a comparison of 
the word @joavpos with the Latin aurwn. What 
are called anomalous declensions and conjugations 
are explicable in the sime manner, since ancient 
idioms are always richer than those which have 
undergone the revision of"grammarians. It is, 
in fact, ona of the duties of grammarians to make 
a choice among the riches of popular language, 
and to eliminate all words that are unneéessary. 
Thus a boy would be naturally puzzled by being 
told that $épw, otow, Iveyxa are parts of the same 
verb, but it will be easy for him to understand 
and remember that these words are, in fact, the 
e.g. When the essence of gold and its substantial form was said to 
consist in its aureity, the attempt at philosophic explanation was 
no whit superior to-those quoted in the text. The word ‘‘aureity” 


was merely an effort of abstraction, but it was supposed to answet, 
all questions and solve all doubts. 
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débris of three entirely separate conjugations, 
parts of which only have been retained, while 
the remaining forms have been dropped because 
they were in no way needed. Merely capricious 
varieties have all been solved into a single 
verb. ; 
2ndly. Dhinguages advance from confusion to 
regularity, from indetermination to grammar. 
What is true of the vocabulary of a language 
is no less true of its grammar. Here also sim- 
plicityds due‘to refléction, and-is posterior to the 
rich complexity of a faculty spontaneously exer- 
cised, Scientific grammar is a sibseqnént inven- 
tion; at their birth languages are lawless and 
irregular. The reason, why the oldest and least 
grammatical languages appear to have the longest 
grammars, is because the anomalies are all cata- 
logued as though they were ¢o many rules, and 
what was once permissible because it then violated 
no law of language is ranked as the recognised 
exception to a definite order. An Isaiah would 
have been amazed at reading the innumerable | 
res of language by which modern grammarians 
suppose him to have been governed; and a 
Thuefdides would have been hardly less as- 
tonished to see his “ syllogism® of passion”, 
rigidly yeduced to a syllogism of grammar. 
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At first, until usage had arisen, every body 
geems to have been at liberty to invent or’ adopt 
conjagations and declensions almost at his own 
caprice. “‘ The more barbarous & language,” says 
Fierder, “ the greater is the number of its conju- 
gations.” It has been a fatal mistake of’ philology 
to suppose that. simplicity is ante: E to com- 

- plexity: simplicity is the triumph of science, not 
the spontaneous result of intelligence. The 
Basque language, which has retained much of 
the primitive spirit, has eleven moods; the Caffir 
language has upwards of twenty. Agglutination 
or Polysynthetism* is the name which has been 
invented for the complex condition of early 
language, when words follow each other in a sort 
of idyllic and laissez-aller carelessness, and the 
whole sentence, or even the whole discourse, is 
conjugated or declined as though it were a single, 
word, every subordinate clause being inserted in 
the main one by a species of incapsilation, This 
is the case with the Astec, the languages of the 
Pacific, and many other languages. The Mongol 
declines an entire firman, and even in Sansktit, 
flexions so far supersede syntax that the whole 


* First used by M. Duponceau in hig English translation of the 
German Grammar of Zeisberger. Charma, p. 266, Schleicher. » 
called these languages ‘‘ Holophrastic.” oye: 
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thought is in some sort declined. In Mexican, 
the word* Notlazomahiuzteopixcatatzin, with which 
they salute the priests, is easily decomposed into 
* Venerable priest, whom I honour as my father ;” 
and in Turkish,t the single word Sev-ish-dir-il- 
me-mek means “not to be brought to love one 
ahother.”.gpVet even these are entirely surpassed 
by Some of the dialects of North America, In the 
{ Iroquois, for instance, one word of twenty-one 
letters expresses this sentence of eighteen words : 
“J giye some money to those who have arrived, 
in order to buy them more clothes with it.” This 
one word is an agglomeration of simple words 
and roots in a violent state of fusion and 
apocope. é 

3rdly. Analogous in great measure to the law 
which we have been mentjoning (or perhaps we 
may say a farther development of the same law), 
is the progress of language from Synthesis to 
Analysis. 

We have seen that many ancient languages are 


rs Humboldt, quoted by Charma, p. 222. 

+ Max Miiller, p.113. Compare Moliére, Ze Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, iv.4, ‘Mons. Jourdain: Tant de choses en deuz mots ?— 
Cov.: Oui, Ia Banus turque, est comme cela, elle dit beaucoup en 
peu de paroles.” : 


- ,.s  Ampére, Rev. des Deux Mondes, Fevrier, 1853, p. 572. 
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polysynthetic or * holophrastie, i.¢., that they pro- 
duce the entire thought or sentence under the 
form of one complex and rich unity, and subordi- 
nate every word and phrase to the domination of 
thie entire clause. Even in early Greek and 
Latin we may find ,traces of this “ holophrasis”” 
in the separation of two parts of théltseme wotd. 
which was permissible by what js called tmesis, 
as fot instance in such expressions as card ddxpv 
xéovsa, and even xara sfova pips? &xna, In Latin the 
same licence is far more rare, although we find 
it in the lines, “ Inque cruentatus,” &e., and it 
was retained in one or two compounds, as “ Quo te 
cumgue ferent.” In both languages these extreme 
cases early disappeared, and the startling audacity 
of Ennius in the famous 


Cere comminuit brums 
for “comminuit cerebrum,” would probably have 


made Virgil stare and gasp, as much ast the 
modern 


O Jo qui terras de coelo despicid hannes. 
But although nothing is left in the Indo- 


European languages but the faint traces of that 
sylleptical tendency which seems. to have marked 


* Also called “ gncorporant.” + Charma, p. 223.,, 
. 
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the earliest stage of language, they offer the most 
splendid examples of a perfect synthesis. By a, 
- facile power of composition, and by attaching to 
the verb and noun a variety of terminations 
capable of distinguishing the nicest modifications 
of meaning, they have produced an instrument of 
thought almost unrivalled in accuracy and beauty. 

In Greek and Latin one word: was enough 
to express alike the subject, copula, and predi- 
cate; in English, tyro are always requisite, and 
generally three. The single word rémrw requires 
the three words—* I am striking ’—to render it; 
to translate amabor in English or in German we 
reqnire four words, “I shall be loved—Ich werde 
gelicbt werden ;” and the same is true of many 
other parts of the verb ;-as éreriptjueda, periisses, 
“we had been howoured,” “you would have 
perished.” 

At first sight this analysis may seem'to be a 
defect, but, in point of fact, itis a development. 
It is a bad thing for the human mind to be 
subjected to the despotism of a rigid grammar, 
the tyranny of too perfect a form. As it is the 
danger of advancing civilisation and of too 
refined a society to reduce men to the deal level 
of uniformity, and subject every caprice of the 
individual to the domination of an unwritten 
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” 


code,,called fhe “Jaws of society,” so a language 
which erystallises | “every ‘relation in a definite 
form tends-to cramp and restrain the genius of 
those who use it. In the, tragedies of schylus 
;find the odes of Pindar, marvellous as is the 
power? which cramg -every ‘rigid’ phrase with the 
fire of".a hidden meaning, 6 yet feel that tte 
form is .cracking under ‘the spirit, or at least 
there is @ tension injurious to the general effect. 
A language which gets rid of its earlier inflec- 
tions—English, for instance, as compared with 
Anglo-Saxon—loses far less than might have 
been supposed. 

The progress of language from synthesis to 
analysis is that of the human intelligence. Later 
generations find the language of their ancestors 
too learned for their own-use. For the unity, 
spontaneous but often obscure, of the primitive 
tongues, they substitute an idiom clearer and 
More explicit by giving a separate existence to 
every subject in the sentenge. They break up 
the conglomerated jewels of old speech to reset 
them in art order less dazzling but more distinct. 
They sacrifice the magnificence of mystery to the 
light of distinct comprehension. Instead of one 
sentence, out of whose tangled intricacies flashed, 
all the more btightly from contrast, the rays of 
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enthusiasm and geniug, they attain to a logical 
accuracy which gives to each idea and.each rela- 
tion its isolated expression. What they lose in 
enphony, force, and poetic concision, they gain 
in the power of marking the nicest shades of 
thought; what they lose in* elasticity they 
gain {n strength. .If synthetic and agglutina- 
tive languages are thé best instruments of imagi- 
nation, analysis, bettef serves the purposes of 
reflection. Splendid efflorescence is followed by 
ripe fruit, 

It is thust that Sanskrit, with jfs eight cases, 
six moods, and numerous inflections, capable of 
expressing a crowd of secondary ideas, decom- 
poses first into the Pali (?), Prakrit, and Kawi, 
dialects less rich and learned, but more precise, 
which substitute auxiliaries and prepositions for 
case and tense ; and even these latter, too 
complex for ordinary use, are gradually displaced 
by the more vulgar dialects of Hindostan,—the 
Hindoo, the Mahrattah, and the Bengali. 

In the same way the Zend, Pehlvi, and Pars-i, 
are replaced by the modern Persian. The Zend, 

* Grimm, ss. 37—47. * 

+ Renan, p. 160 seqqg. It is doubtful whether the Pali was 
anything more than an artificial Janguage, If so, however, it is 
an unique phenomenon, and it must not be forgotten that a similar 


opinion was once entertained respecting the Sanskrit and Zend, 
x 
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with its long and compligated words, its want of 
prepositions, and its method of supplying the 
want by means of cases, represents & language 
eminently synthetic. Modern Persian, on the ; 
contrary, is poorer in flexions than almost any 
language which exists; it may be said, without 
exaggeration, that its whole grammar might be 
compressed into a few pages. Modern Greek is 
the analysis or decomposition of ancient Greek 
during a loug period of barbarism. The Romance 
languages are Latin submitted to the same 
process ; Italian, Spanish, French, and Walla- 
chian, are mercly atin mutilated, deprived of its 
flexions, reduced to shortened forms, and supply- 
ing by numerous monosyllables the learned 
organisation of the ancient idioms. “ The fact 
then that ‘the people in Italy, in France, in Spain, 
in Greece, on the banks of the Danube and of the 
Ganges, have been reduced to the necessity of 
treating their ancient languages in precisely the 
game manner to accommodate them to their 
wants; and the fact that two languages, Bo dis- 
tant in time and space as the Pali and the 
Itelian for instance, occupy positions exactly 
jdentical in relation fo their mother-tongues, 
affords the best proof that there is in the pro- 
gress of languages a necessery law, and that 
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there is an irresistible tendency which leads idioms 
to despoil themselves of an apparel too learned to 
clothe a form more simple, more popular, and 
More convenient.’)2 

In the Semitic languages we find the progress 
towards analysis from various t causes less decided, 
but mo less ascertainable. Ancient Hebrew is 
remarkable for its agglutination. “ Like a child,” 
says Herder, “it seeks to say all at once.” It 
uses one word where we require five or six. But 
as we approach the period of the captivity we find 
& propensity to replace grammatical mechanisms . 
by periphrasis, a propensity still more marked in 
modern or Rabbinical Hebrew. The later dialects 
— Chaldean, Samaritan, Syriac — are longer, 
clearer, more analytic. These, in their turn, are 
absorbed into Arabic, which pushes still farther 
the analysis of grammatical relations. But the 
delicate and varied flexions of Arabic are still too 
difficult for the rude soldiers of the early Khalifs ; 
solecisms multiply, grammatical forms are aban- 
doned,and for the Arabic of the schools we get the 
vulgar Arabic, which is simpler and less elegant, 
but in some respects more accurate and distinct. 

* Precisely the same change takes place in the growth of English 


from Saxon, and Danish from Icelandic. 
t Hist. des Langues Sém. x. 1, 2, and 3. 
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Even the languages of central and eastern 
Asia are not entirely wanting in analogous phe- 
nomena. But the facts already adduced are amply 
sufficient to prove that, in the history of 
languages, Synthesis is primitive, and Analysis, 
far from being the natural process of the intelli- 
gence, is only the slow result of its development. 
And if it be a natural deyelopment it must, on 
the whole, be considered an advance. 

“ An instance,’* observes Grimm, “ unique but 
decisive, is alone sufficient to replace all the progfs 
and arguments which I have accumulated in my 
reasoning on this subject. Among modern 
languages there is not one which has gained more 
force and solidity than the English by neglecting 
or breaking the ancient rules of sound, and 
suffering almost all flexions to drop. The abund- 
ance of medial sounds, the pronunciation of 
which may be learnt but cannot be taught, gives 
to this language a power of expression, such as 
perhaps no human language bas ever attained. 
Its highly spiritual genius and marvellously 
happy development are due to the astonishing 
union of the two most noble languages in modern 


* Uber den Urspr. d. Sprache, p.50. Another weighty testi- 
mony to the splendour of the English language may be found in 
Adelung’s Mithridutes, 


. 
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Europe, German and Romance. We know the 
part which each of these elements plays in the 
English language ; one of them is almost entirely 
devoted to the representation of sensible ideas, 
the other to the expression of intellectual rela- 
tions. Yes, the English languag?, which has 
produced and nourished with itg milk the greatest 
of modern poets, she only one who can be’ com- 
pared to the classical poets of antiquity (vbo 
does not see that Iam speaking of Shakspeare ?), 
may of good right be called an universal 
Janguage, and seems destined, like the English 
people itself, to extend its empire farther and 
farther in all quarters of the globe.” 

To the laws which we lave been considering, 
many philologists would be inclined to add a 
fourth—viz., the progress to polysyllabism from 
a state originally monosyllabic. Many arguments 
may undoubtedly be adduced, which give & prima 
facie probability to this supposition. We will 
proceed priefly to state them. 

Tt is argued, firstly, that we should have 
expected a priori a predominance of monosyllabic 
roots, because it is unlikely that a single powerful 
impression would have expressed jtself by more 


* See Benloew, p 18 sqa. Humboldt, Uber die Verschiedenkett 
des menschiichen Sprachbaues, ad finem. 
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than one sound. Since one sound would have 
been sufficient, we should not be inclined to Jook 
for any superfluity. Impression would provoke 
expression with the same rapidity that the flash 
of lightning is \indled by the shock of two 
electric clouds. It must be remembered that the 
young senses of the human race were unac- 
customed to compound articulations, ahd neither 
their ears nor their tongues would have led them 
to signify by two sounds or two syllables an im- 
pression essentially single, : 
Secondly, it is said that existing facts prov 
the likelihood of this conclusion. Thus, to thie 
day, some nations are unable to pronounce com- 
pound consonants by one emission of the voice. 
Such is the case with the Mantschou, and the 
Chinese can only utter the word Christus by 
changing it according to the custom of his lan* 
guage into ki-li-su-tu-su.* ‘The Chinese then may 
be considered as a language petrified in its first 
stage of flexionless and ungrammatical anonosyl- 
_ labism. Thus, in order to express the plural, 
they are obliged to add the words, “another” 
and “ much,” or to repeat the noun twice, express- 
ing “us” by “me another,” and trees by “ tree,t 
* (Phe Chinese ‘1’ ia pronounced like ‘x i 
+ Many readers may recall the story of the late Mr. Albert 
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tree.” The prayer, “ Our Father which art in 
heaven,” assumes in Chinese* the form “ Being 
heaven me another (=our) Father who,” a style 
not unlike the riatural language of very young 
children. 

Thirdly, it is asserted that all cxisting 
langnages are capable of being deduced from 
monosyllabic roots; that even the triliteral + 
Semitic languages afford abundant evidence of 
the fact that the three consonants are only the 
result of a growth, since one of the consonants is 
‘often weak and unnecessary, and many of the 
words expressing simple} ideas have only one 
syllable. 4 

Whatever weight may attach to these consi- 
derations, they do not appear to be convincing. 
The attempt of Fiirst and Delitzch to get over 
the fact of Semitic triliteralism is not com- 
pletcly suecessful, and no evidence has ever been 


Smith about the Bishop being described in the mixed jargon of 
Hong Kong as the ‘‘ A-one-heayen-business-man.” 

* Adelung, Mithridates, i. p. 412. Some deny the monosyllabic 
character of Ubinese. (Prof. Key, Art. Language, Engl. Cyel.) 

+ It should be observed that triliteralism is not 2ecessarily 
incompatible with monosyllabism. See /ist. des Langues Sémi- 
tiques, p. 94, 2nde ed. 

¢ As aN father, 24 mother, MY brother, 17 mountain, T hand, 
oP day, &e. 
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adduced to show the causes which could have 
influenced a language tq abandon an essentially’ 
monosyllabic character, or the time when go 
immense a change could have taken place, 

Chinese, as we know, has been monosyllabic 
rom the earliest period, and cohtinues so to 
his day; and even Thibetian and Burmese,* 
though they have, under the influence of other 
languages, made great efforts to attain a grammar, 
have yet retained the ineffaceable impress of their 
original condition, We therefore reject this 
fourth law, as one which, even if possible, ig by” 
no means proven. Further discussion of it will,’ 
indirectly, be involved in the following chapter. 
At best, it can only be regarded as an artificial 
hypothesis, occasionally convenieht for the pur- 
poses of the grammarian, but not corresponding 
to any real condition of the languages as once 
spoken, 


“ Renan, p. 168, I must content myself here with a general 
reference to M. Renan, to whose works I have been very greatly 
indebted throughout the chapter, and indeed, as I have repeatedly 

* observed, throughout the book. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
yum FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES. 


<< Facies nop omnibus WB, 
Nee diversa tamen, quales decet esse sprorum.” — Vina. 


Yr has been considered by many that language 
bas passed through four* stages. 1. A period in 
‘whith words gueceed each other in the natural 
‘order of the thought, with nothing except this 
order to express their mutual relation, and with 
few or no inflections, as in Chinese. 2 Aperiod 
of agglutination jn which the smaller words to 
express relation have assumed: an inflectional 
form, but without losing the trace of their origin- 
ally distinct existence, aS in Mongol and the 
majority of existing languages. 3. A period of 
amalgamation, jn which the language becomes 
pwely inflectional, as in Latin and Greck. 4. A 
period of analysis, 1D which inflections fall. off 

* Pott’s formula for the morphological classification of languaces 
was that they are +isolating,”” + agglutinative,” and ‘infec 
tional.” Professor Miller and Baron Bunsen dave shown that 


these divisions nearly corres) nd with three stages af political 
development—"* Family,” “Nomad,” and + State.” 
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and get displaced by separate words, auxiliaries, 
prepositions, &c., as in English* : 
That languages exist in each of these condi- 
tions is undeniable, but that they represent an his- 
torical sequence is an inference which may well 
be disputed. The common d priori notion that 
complexity is a proof of development is, as we 
have already seen, entirely erroneous ; since the 
languages of American savages and central 
Africans ave surprising in their grammatical rich- 
ness, and the bald monosyllabic Chinese is yet 
an adequate organ for a developed civilisation.” 
The logical order is not the same as the histo- 
rical. It is the opinion of M. Renan that each 
branch of languages was, from the first, per- 
vaded by one dominant idea, which was due to 
the genius of the race by which it was produced, 
and that, from this idea, all further changes 
directly derive their origin. The entire language 
existed implicitly in its primitive stage, just as a 
bud contains entire every essential part of the full- 
grown flower. Languages once monosyllabic, for 
instanee, have, he maintains, always continued 
so, and although some languages of the trans- 
Gangetic peninsula have effected a real progress 
in the direction of grammatical polysyJabism, 


* Eneyel. Brit. Art. Language. (Dr. Latham.) 
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yet an abyss still separates them from the 
languages which are truly grammatical, — an 
abyss which, he thinks, never has been and 
never can be bridged over. 

But we shall be better able to enter on these 
most important considerations when we have 
glanced at the certain results respecting the 
classification of languages which have been at 
present established by modern philology. 

Two families of languages, embracing a large 
and widely-separated number of the spoken 
Janguages of the, globe, have now been dis- 
tinctly recognised and clearly defined. These 
are the Indo-European, and the Semitic. The 
remaining languages, which are non-Semitic and 
non-Arian, have been recently included under 
the general name Turanian, and the high au- 
thority of Baron Bunsen and Prof. Max Miiller 
has secured for this name .a wide acceptation. 
We shall sce hereafter that the semblance of 
unity in these languages, which is assumed by 
the adoption of this name, has been disputed 
by some of the ablest philologists, and at any 
rate tHe languages of the so-called Turanian 
family have far less real claim to the ties of 
mutual relationship than the members of the 
Semitic and Indo-European families. 
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I, Of these families, the noblest and most 
widely-spread is the Indo-European, or as it 13 
now more generally called, the Arian family. 
Neither of these names is entirely * unobjection- 
able, thongh either of them is preferable to the 
term Indo-Germanic, which is now abandoned as 
wholly inaccurate. The name Indo-European 
marks the geographical extent of these languages, 
but it is inconvenient, and not quite wide enough. 
The name Arian was given them because the 
ancestors of the people who spoke them are 
supposed to have called themselves “ Arya,” t 
or, nobly-born. This name is now generally 
adopted, and M. Pictet, one of the profoundest of 
modern comparative philologists, has called his 
most recent work, “ Les Origines Indo-Européen- 
nes ou les Aryas Primitifs.” But although this 
term Arya is of frequent occurrence in the later 
Sanskrit literature, and was also familiar to the 
Persians, the traces of it among the other 


* On T'a designée par Ies noms de famille Indo-Germanique ou 
Indo-Buropéenne, lesquels ne sont ni lagiques nt harmonieux, car 
ils wexpriment qu'imparfaiterment Je sens qui leur est attribué, 
et leur longueur démesurée en rend l'emploi fort pen commode.” 
—Pictet’s Origines Indo- Eur. p. 28. They have, however, the 
advantage of explaining themselves. - 

+ Burnouf, Commentaire sur le Yacua, p. xelil, See also 
Bunsen’s Outlines, i, 281. 
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branches of the race are few and dubious; they 
are but very “ faint * echoes,” if echoes at all, “of 
aname which once sounded through the valleys 
of the Himalaya,” Still it is not likely that this 
name will now be superseded, as Rask’s term 
Japhetic involves an unwarrantable assumption ; 
and the name Pataric (derived from Patar, 
the Sanskrit “pitar,” a fggher), which has 
been recently suggested,t is not likely to gain 
ground. 

The Arian family comprises eight divisions, 
the Hindu, the Persian, Greek, Latin, Lithua- 
nian, Sclavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic; of these 
it is uncertain whether the Celtic or the Sanskrit 
represents the oldest phase, but it is known that 
all of them are the daughters of a primeval form 
of language which has now ceased to exist, but 
which was spoken by a yet-undivided race at a 
period when Sanskrit and Greek had, as yet, only 


* These traces are most ably pointed out in the Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1851, quoted in an interesting note by Prof. 
Max Miiller, Survey of Languages, p. 28, 2nd ed. See, too, Pictet, 
pp. 2734, who connects the reot av with the words Erin, Elam, 
Ariovistus, Arminius, oriri, &c. If this be a right derivation of 
Erin, the fact is important, as showing that some memory of the 
olds name was preserved in the extreme West as well as in the 
East. 7 

+ By a writer in the Saturday Review for Nov. 19, 1839. 
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an implicit existence. “ It is,” says M. Renan,* 
“the noblest conquest of comparative philology 
to have enabled us to cast a bold glance over. 
this primitive Arian period, when the whole 
germ of the world’s civilisation was concentrated 
in one straight ray. Just as the Romance dialects 
are all derived from a language which was once 
spoken by, a smal tribe on the banks of the 
Tiber; so the Indo-European languages presup- 
pose a language spoken in a very narrow district. 
What motive, for instance, could have induced all 
Indo-European nations to derive the name of 
‘father’ from the root ‘pa’ and the suffix ‘tri’ 
or ‘tar, if this word, in its complete shape, had 
not formed part of the vocabulary of the primi- 
tive Arians? What motive, above all, could 
have induced them, after their departure, to 
derive the name of ‘daughter’ from a notion so 
special as that of milkingt (Sanskrit duhiéri, 
Ovydrnp, dochter, &c.), if this word had not 
deduced the reason for its form in the man- 
ners of an ancient pastoral family?” It is 
from considerations such as these that we 


* Pp. 49 

+ For a graphic sketch of early Arian life as deduced from the 
records of language, sce Weber’s Jndische Skizzen, pp. 9, 10; 
Pictet’s Origines Indo-Europtennes; Miiller’s Ess. on Comp, 
Mythology. 
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prove the great fact of the Indo-European 
unity,-the New World now thrown open to 
modern scholarship. “That the Sanskrit, the 
ancient language of India, the very* existence 
of which was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans before Alexander, and the sound of 
which had never reached a European ear till 
the close of the last centurg, that this Jan- 
guage should be a scion of the same stem, 
whose branches overshadow the civilised world 
of Europe, no one would have ventured to dffirm 
before the rise of comparative philology. It was 
the generally received opinion that if Greek, 
Latin, and German came from the east, they 
amst be derived from the Hebrew,—an opinion 
for which, nt the present day, not a single advo- 
cate could be found,t while formerly to disbelieve 
it would have been tantamount to heresy. No 
authority could have been strong enough to 
persuade the Grecian army that their gods and 
their hero-ancestors were the same as those of 
King Porus, or to convince the English soldier 
that the same, blood was running in his veins, as 
in the veins of the dark Bengalese. And yet 
there is not an English jury now-a-days, which, 


* Miiller, p. 28 sqq. 
+ Except some popular modcrn divines. 
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after examining the hoary documents, of language, 
would reject the claims of a common ‘descent 
and a legitimate relationship between ‘Hindu, . 
Greek, and Teuton. Many words still live in 
India and in England that witnessed the first 
separation of the northern and southern Arians, 
and these are witnesses not to be shaken by any 
eross-examination. Though the historian may 
shake his head, though the physiologist may 
doubt, and the poet scorn the idea, all must 
yield before the facts furnished by language. 
There was a time when the ancestors of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Danes, the Greeks, the 
Italians, the Persians, and Hindus, were living 
beneath the same roof, separate from the 
ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races.” _ 
Comparative philology enables us to form a 
very probable conjecture respecting the cradle of 
the Arian race, and even to draw in outline a 
picture of their primitive civilisation. We. know 
that this race was not indigenous in-India. M. 
Lassen has proved that it entered India from * the 
north as an aristocratic and conquering nation, 


* Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde. Renan, 219 seqq: 
Kilaproth builds an argument for the Northern origin of the 
Arians on the word ‘‘birch,” which bears an analogous name 
‘Snot only in the German and Slavonic tongues, but also in the 
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distinguished by its fair complexion from the 
swarthier aborigines; and a crowd of linguistic 
inferences converge into a proof that it sprang 
from the mountain-cradle of Imiius, from which 
neighbourhood it seems likely that the Shemites 
also derived their origin. 

The traditions of the Arians, as wellas the facts 
of their language, point to Bactriana, as the region 
in which they first appeared ;-central in position, 
temperate in climate, rich in the metals always 
found in mountainous countries, resembling 
Europe in its flora and fauna, and equally 
removed from tropical luxuriance and northern 


Sanskrit—U’Lurjja.... It seems birch was the only tree the 
invaders recognised, and could name, on the south side of the 
Himalaya; all others being new to them. The inference may be 
right or wrong—it is, at all events, ingenious.” Garnett’s Essays, 
p88, See Klaproth, Nouv. J. Asiat. v.12, Pietet, Oriy, Ind. 
4.217. The fact that the words for oyster are derived from the 
same root in the European languages (Gk. dorpeov, Ang.-Sax. 
ostrd, Irish otsridh, Cymr. astren, Russ. distersil, French huttre, 
Germ. Auster, &e,), but xof in the Sanskrit or Indian branch of 
the Arian family,—would seem to show that there was a great 
separation of Eastern aud Western Arians before the family had 
reached the shores of the Caspian, A similar fact is observed in 
the name for flax, (Gr. Aivoy, Lat. linwe, Goth. lein, Ang.-Sex. 
fin, Cym. Hin, Russ. lenf, &e.), and shows that the Western 
Arians were the first of th® family to desert pastoral for agrical- 
tural pursuits. Jd, pp. 320, 516. Few studies are more interest- 
ing than the ‘linguistic paleontology,” which thus enables us to 
revive the form of an extinct language and civilisation. 
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poverty, no other country could be found more 
perfectly suited for the peaceable development of 
the noble family which was destined to mould the 
character of the world. 

The Arians did not appear till late in the 
world’s history. ‘The Achemenid empire, which 
is the first great conquering Arian empire, is 
contemporary with a period when the descend- 
ants of Ham had already lost all excellence, and 
when China had long arrived at that degree of 
administrative absorption of which the. 7'cheou-li 
affords an astonishing picture, and which has:so 
near a resemblance to absolute decrepitude. 
Brilliant civilisations, powerful kings, organised 
empires, already existed in the world at a 
period when our ancestors were still a race of 
poor and ignorant peasants. And yet it was 
these austere patriarchs who, in the mids® of 
their chaste and obedient families, thanks to 
their pride, their cultivation of right, and their 
noble self-respect, laid the foundation of the 
future. Their thoughts, their terms, were des- 
tined to become the law of the moral and intel- 
Jectual world. ‘They created those eternal words, 
which, with many changing-shades ‘of meaning, 
were destined to become ‘honour,’* ‘ virtue,’ 
‘duty.’ 


* Renan, p. 235. 
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In speaking thus of the apparition of a race 
or a language, we only mean the time at which 
man awoke to reflection and consciousness. 
The origin of language is not necessarily iden- 
tical (considered scientifically) with the origin 
of mankind. The circumstances and conditions 
under which man first appeared on the face of 
the world is a subject for the research of the 
physiologist, rather than the philologist, and it is 
more thgn doubtful whether the most earnest ‘in- 
quiried will ever be able to draw aside the thick 
veil which hides the dawn of human life. In en- 
deavouring to derive from the facts of language 
some conjecture as to the nucleus around which it 
grew, and the primitive condition of the races with 
whose distinctive genius it is indelibly stamped, 
we are not pretending to throw any light on the 
original appearance of the fathers of mankind. 

IL. Second in importance, although earlier 
in historical development, stands the great 
SEMITIC family of languages. Formerly they 
were called by the general name of oriental Ian- 
guages, and Kichhorn was, we believe, the first to 
give them their preseat designation. Thename is, 
however, defective, since many people who spoke 
Semitic languages (as for instance the Phoni- 


cians) were descended, according to Gen. x., from 
02 
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Ham, and several mentioned in that chapter as 
descendants of Shem (for instance, the Elamites), 
did not speak a Semitic language. But it is now 
generally agreed that the sense of this document 
is geographical, not ethnographical, and that the 
name of Shein is a general term to describe the 
central zone of the earth. Were we to name these 
languages, on the analogy of the word Imdo- 
European, from their extreme terms, we must 
call them Syro-Arabian. Leibnitz suggested the 
name Arabic, but this would be to use an 
objectionable syneedoche, and, on the whole, the 
term Semitic involves no inconvenient conse- 
quences if it be considered as purely con- 
ventional.* 

The Semitic languages have been destined to 
exercise a stupendous influence over the religious 
thought of mankind, Almost unconscious ‘of 
science and philosophy, this theocratic race has 
devoted itself to the expression of. religious 
instincts and intuitions,—in one word, to the 
establishment of Monotheism. The three most 
widely spread and enduring forms of belief 
originated in the bosom of this family. They were 
essentially the people of God, and to them belong, 
par excellence, the psalm, and the proverb, and 


* Histoire des Langues Sém. pp. 1, 2. 
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the prophecy,—the words of the wise, and their 
dark sayings upon the harp. Clear but narrow in 
their conceptions, marked by their subjective 
character, and capable of understanding unity but 
not multiplicity ; they lacked alike the lofty 
Spiritualism of India and Germany, the keen 
Sense of perfect beauty which was the legacy of 
Greece to the new Latin nations, and the pro- 
found yet delicate sensibility which is the do- 
minant, mark of the Celtic peoples, And yet 
neither India nor Greece alone could have taught 
the world the great lesson which was connected 
by the Semitic race with their most imperious 
instinets, that there is but one God, and that 
religion is Something more than a relative 
conception. Destitute of that restless spirit of 
inquiry which has led the sister-race to explore 
every nook of the universe and every secret of 
the mind, the highest” attainment of Semitic 
research is to declare that the increase of know- 
ledge is the increase of Sorrow, and that the 
praise and service of God is the sole end and aim 
of life. It was a great lesson which the world 
could ill have spared, and it more than atoned 
for the absence of research, of imagination, of 
art, of military organisation, of public spirit, of 
political life: it more than atones even for an 
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egotistic poetry and a defective conception of 
morality and duty. 

The Semitic languages partake of the charac- 
teristics of that race whose thoughts they 
embodied. ‘They are simple and rigid, metallic 
rather than fluid; physical and sensuous in their 

* character, deficient in abstraction, and almost in- 
capable of metaphysical accuracy. The roots are 
triliteral in form and so few in number that their 
meauings are generally vague, being in fact a 
serics of metaphorical applications of some sen- 
sible perception. hey are deficient in style and 
in perspective; they are, as Ewald observes, 
lyric and poetic, rather than oratorical and epic ; 
they are the best means of showing us the primi- 
tive tendencies of language; they may be com- 
pared to the utterances of a faif and intelligent 
infancy retained in a manhood which has not 
fulfilled the brilliant promise of its early days. 

The Semitic family has three main branches 
—viz., the Aramaic, divided into two dialects, 
Syriac and Chaldee; the Hebrew, with which is 
connected the Carthaginian and Phoenician, and 
the Arabic. Besides these the Egyptian, the 
Babylouian, and the Assyrian and the Berber 
dialects are now considered to have a Semitic 
character, such at least is the conclusion arrived 
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at by those whose authority is of the highest 
importance—viz., Champollion and Bunsen in 
the case of Egyptian, M.M. Lassen and Eugéne 
Bornon, Dr. Hincks and Sir H. Rawlinson in 
the case of Assyrian, and Prof. F. Newman in the 
case of the Berber dialects.* It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the people speaking these languages 
were the cognate rather than the agnate descend- 
ants of Shem; and it must not be overlooked, 
that the conclusion which would rank these 
languages as indubitably Semitic is rejected by 
philologists so celebrated as M.M. Pott, Ewald, 
Wenrich, and Renan.t 

IIL All languages which belong to neither of 
these two great families have been classed toge- 
ther under the name of the Turanzan, Nomapic, 
or ALLOPHYLIAN family,} which “comprises all 


* Miiller’s Survey, p. 23 seqq. 

4 Hist. des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 70-98 

+ The name was suggested by Baron Bunsen in 1847. Outlines, 
i. 64, He even argues for the Turanian character of the Chinese ; 
‘although it is certain that the same opposition exists between the 
two ag there is between inorganic and organic life.” General laws, 
operative in the formation of all languages, ought not to be taken 
for indications of special affinity ; who would maintain the identity 
of quadrupeda and birds' from the analogy of their respiratory 
and digestive systems? In the formation of languages certain 
first principles were necessarily observed by all, and this of course 
leads to some genera] resemblances, 
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languages spoken in Asia or Europe, not in- 
cluded under the Arian and Semitic families, 
with the exception perhaps of the Chinese and 
its dialects.” 

The chief labourers in the field of Turanian 
philology were Rask, Klaproth, Schott, and 
Castren; but even M+ Miiller, one of the 
main suthorities for the classification of the 
various branches of language which occupy 
this wide range (¢.g., the Tungusic, Mongolic, 
urkie, Samoiedic, and Finnie), candidly admits 
that the characteristic marks of union ascer- 
taincd for this immense variety of languages, 
“are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the definite ties of relationship which 
severally unite the Semitic and the Arian.” He 
argues, however, that this is exactly what we 
should have expected, @ priori, in the case of 
Nomadic langyages spoken over an area so vast; 
languages which have never been the instruments 
of political organisation, which have no history in 
the past and no destiny in the future, and which | 
never had any literaturé to give fixity to their 
acknowledged unsettledness. Though the “ 'l'ura- 
nian” languages occupy by far the largest por- 
tion of the earth (viz., all but India, Arabia, 
Asia-Minor and Europe), there is not a single 
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positive principle, except perhaps agglutination, 
which can be proved to pervade them all.* 

It is impossible here to examine the arguments 
on which the unity of this family has been con- 
sidered to be approximately established, while it 
is admitted that this unity does not admit of any 
proof so strong and decisive as in the case of the 
Indo-European and Semitic families. Those who 
seek the evidence will find it stated, at full length, 
and with great eloquence and ability, by Prof. Max 
Miller, in his “ Survey of Languages,” and also in 
Baron Bunsen’s “ Outlines.” Suffice it here to say, 
that to many the vast group of 'l'artaro-Finnie 
languages still appear to be purely sporadic, and 
to have no common character except such as is 
involved in their being neither Arian nor Semitic, 
i.e. in the purely negative trait of an absence of 
certain develppment. Under these cireumstances, 
we think that for the present it would be far better 
to call these languages by the purely negative 


* “Puranian speech is rather a stage than a form of language ; 
“it seems to be the form into which human discourse, naturally, 
and, as it were, spontaneously throws itself, , , The principle of 
agglutination, as it is called, which is its most marked charae- 
teristic, seems almost a necessary feature of any language in a 
constant state of fux and change, absolutely devoid of a literature, 
and maintaining itself in existence by means of the scanty con- 
yersation of Nomades,”—Rawlingon’s Herodotus, i. p. 645. 
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name, Allophylian,*—a name which involves. no 
hypothesis, and which has the advantage of being 
the simple assertion of a fact. 

But even supposing that we unhesitatingly 
admit a postulate so large as that required of us, 
by the supposition that the Nomad languages 
may be united into one family, which has points 
of affinity with the dialects of Africa and America, 
and even with Chinese, the further and more 
important question still remains; Are there any 
points of osculation between the Tanguages of 
these three great distinct families? Is there any 
evidence in the present state of philology suffi- 
ciently strong to induce a s¢ientific belief in the 
primitive unity of human language, and therefore 
of the human race ? The answer to that question 
must be found in the next chapter, and I need 
only premise, that it is here treated gs a question 
of pure science, and is entirely separated from its 
theological bearings. The question before us is 
not “must we believe in the unity of the human 
race?” but “does philology furnish any proofs 
or presumptions of the unity of the human race?” 


* Jt is rather strange that this name, so peculiarly appropriate, 
and so much preferable to the other, has not met with wider 
acceplation. It was suggested by Dr, Prichard, ‘‘the greatest of 
English ethnologists,”” 
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.CHAPTER X. 


ARE THERE ANY PROOFS OF A SINGLE PRIMITIVE 
LANGUAGE ? 


“Tonumere lingus dissimillime inter se, ita ut nullis machinis 
ad communem originem retrahi possint.”—F. SouLEGEL, 

Buses the immense number of languages 
now spoken over the surface of the globe, we 
must remember that hundreds have now died 
away altogether, and left no trace behind them, 
Even in our own times, languages are dying out; 
the last person who could speak Cornish died 
almost within this generation,* and it is probable 
that Manx will not long survive, although it may 
be violently galvanized into a semblance of 
vitahty. Many of the sporadic dialects, spoken 
by the North American Indians, have disap- 
peared with the tribes that spoke them; and 
Humboldt even mentions that he had seet a 
parrot which was the only living thing that 
preserved the articulation of one forgotten 


* Dolly Pentreath, the last person who could speak Cornish, 
died in 1770, . 
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tongue. Every extant language has grown out 
of the death of a preceding one.* “ Like a tree, 
unobserved through the sdlitude of a thousand 
years, up grows the mighty stem, and the mighty 
pranches of a magnificent speech. No man saw 
the seed planted; no eye noticed the infant 
sprouts; no register was kept of the gradual 
widening of ‘its girth, or of the growing circum- 
ference of its shade, till the deciduous dialects 
of surrounding barbarians dying out, the un- 
expected bole stands forth in all its magni- 
tude, carrying aloft in its foliage, the poetry, 
the history, and the philosophy of an heroic 
people.” + 

Thus the Greeks and Romans displaced by 
their dominant idioms numerous languages of 
Southern and Central Europe; the Arabs 
effaced the indigenous dialects of a large portion 
of Western Asia, and Northern and Eastern 
Africa; the Spanish and Portuguese have ex- 
pelled a crowd of American languages. Again, the 
Visigoths and Alani lost in Spain both their 
name and their language; the Ostrogoths and 
Hleruli suffered the same fate in Italy; and in 


* Bunsen, Outlines, if. 92. ‘ 
+ Ferrier’s Zastitutes of Metaphysics, | p. 13. 
+ Adr, Balbi, Atdas cihnographique. “Disc. prélim. xxv —lxxix. 
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short, we may fairly suppose that the dead lan- 
guages of the world are nearly as numerous as 
those that are still living. 

Passing over the dead languages, is it possible 
to deduce even all living languages from one 
primitive speech ? ‘* 

Leven those who believe in a primitive language 
admit that the three families of language are 
irreducible, i.e. incapable of being derived from 
one another. 

“These three systems of grammar (Avian, 
* Semitic, and Turanian), are,” says Professor 
Max Miller, “perfectly distinct, and it is im- 
possible to derive the grammatical forms of the 
one from those of the other, though we cannot 
deny that in their radical elements the three 
families of luman speech may have had a com- 
mon source.” 

Attempts have, indeed, been made to connect 
Hebrew and Sanskrit, but the adduced points of 
oseulation are so few and dubious, that such 
attempts must be pronounced to be egregious 
failures. Dr. Prichard endeavoured to prove a 
connection between Celtic and Hebrew, but “he 
sycceeds no better ‘than ihose who had made 
the same attempt before him. In nearly every 
case, the identity of the terms compared is 
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questionable, and in many it is demonstrably 
imaginary.” * 

It must then be allowed, that the Indo-European 
and Semitic families are in their grammatical 
system (which affords the truest, if not the only 
test of affinity),radically distinct, and can in no 
way be derived from each other. The motto of 
the old school, that “all languages are dialects 
of a single one,” must be abandoned for ever. 

But even if it could be shown that there is an 
affinity between Hebrew and Sanskrit, a far more 
difficult task would remain for those who endea- 
your to prove from philology the original unity of 
the human ‘race; for it would be still necessary 
for them to show further the Turanian unity, and 
the possibility of a primitive nucleus, not only 
for Semitic, and Arian, and Turanian languages, 
(assuming this to comprise even the Malay, 


* Garnett's Philol: Essays, p. 85, &e., where the supposed 
instances are examined. Most of them are, as might have been 
expeeted, simple onomatopeias of the most obvious kind, See 
Renan, ist. des Langues Sém. p. 450 seqq. Nothing requires 
more care than an inquiry of this kind ;—often two words 
which haye identically the same letters have no connection with 
each other, while two others derived from a common source have 
not one letter in common. As an instance of the former case, 
take the French souris ‘‘a smile,” and souris ‘‘a mouse,” (from 
subridere and sorex respectively) ; as an instance of the latter, take 
the word cousin, derived from soror through consobrinus. 
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Australian, Papuan, Kaffir, Msquimaux, &c.), 
but also for these languages and the ungram- 
matical, unagglutinative, monosyllabic Chinese. 
Yet, such is the task undertaken, with vast 
learning and marvellous ingenuity, by Professor 
Miller and Baron Bunsen. It will, however, be 
admitted, that the proved existence of great 
irreducible families is a strong @ priori evidence 
against them. Let us examine some of their 
main arguments. 

1. “Though in physical ethnology we cannot 
derive the Negro from the Malay, or the Malay 
from the Negro type, we may look upon each 
as a modification of a common and more general 
type. The same applies to the types of lan- 
guage. We cannot derive Sanskrit from Hebrew, 
or Hebrew from Sanskrit: but we can well 
understand how both may have proceeded from 
one common source.”* 

Thus it is argued, that although these families 
of language cannot, in their present state, have 
been derived from each other, yet it is possible 
to suppose that they are widely diverging radii 
from the same original centre ; that they may 
all have sprung from a primitive language, whose 
existence we may conjecture, just as we should 


* Outlines, i. 476, 
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have conjectured the existence of ‘such a lan- 
“guage as the Latin, to account for the numerous 
marks of affinity between the Romance dialects. 

But this proposition is hedged in by difficulties. 
The very unity of the great Arian and Semitic 
families tells powerfully against it. If the 
members of these families retain, after the 
separation of many hundred years, the most 
striking similarity, in the roots of the words 
which refer to the relations of life, and to the 
primitive acts of weaving and the working of 
metals, how is it possible to believe that the 
points of resemblance between Sanskrit and 
Hebrew, or between Chinese and Greek, are so 
extremely few, and so dubiously vague, that they 
hardly afford the shadow of a presumption in 
favour of the hypothesis which they are adduced 
to support? Even if we grant the postulated 
length of time—thousands and thousands of 
years—which take us back to a period when 
historical “chronology borders on the geologic 
eras,” which will alone render such a diversity of 
sister languages possible, we confess that it-still 
appears to us so improbable, that it rather wears 
the appearance of an arbitrary hypothesis, than 
an inductive conclusion. 

2. The main affinities supposed to exist be- 


é& 
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tween language of. the different families, will be 
found at large in the “ Outlines of the Philosophy 
of Universal History.” Great stress is there laid 
(i.)on the supposed discovery of certain non-Sans- 
kyitie elements in Celtic, which form the link by 
which the Indo-European family approaches the 
Turanian formations; and (ii.) the establishment 
of a councetion between the Arian and Semitic 
families, by a reduction of the Hebrew triliteral 
roots to biliteral ones. 

(i) While wishing to allow the fullest weight to 
everything which has been adduced by Dr. Meyer 
in proof of this discovery, and not professing to 
be filly able to weigh the value of the evidence, 
we cannot think that his researches have at all 
settled the question, Beyond certain accidental 
and vague resemblances, a few lexicographical 
similarities* easily explicable by onomatoperia, and 
a few words + adopted in consequence of foreign 


* Giitlines, 1. 148, 165 seqq. : 

+A very curious instance of this is the word yw shoes, 
found in a Syro-Chaldaie Lectionarium in the Vatican. We may 
here remark that Dr. Young’s celebrated calculation—that, if eight 
words are identical in two languages, the chances of a direct 
relation between the languages are 100,000 to one—is very 
exceptionable. See Dr. Latham, jn the Encyel. Brit, Art, Lan- 
guage. The greatest care ia necessary to distinguish between 
words really cognate, and accidental isolated resemblances. See 
Pictet, Orig. Ind. p. 13, 17. 

P 
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influences, and that general affinity which we 
should expect from the ascertained fact of the 
psychological unity of the human race, nothing 
that we have hitherto met with seems at all 
adequate to counterbalance the enormous diffi- 
culty of supposing that families, closely united 
together, yet radically distinct from each other, 
could, even during thousands of years, have 
diverged so widely from ea common source. 
Again, we must ask, if it was possible for one 
primitive language to pass through stages of 
development so irreconcileably different as those 
represented by Hebrew and Sanskrit, what cause 
can be adduced sufficient to account for the fact 
that after the lapse of three millenniums, a Lithu- 
‘anian peasant could almost understand the com- 
monest of Sanskrit verbs ?* ° 

The Chinese must always remain a stumbling- 
block in the way of all theories respecting & 
primitive language. Radical as is the digsimi- 
larity between Arian and Semitic languages, and 
wide as is the abyss between their grammatical 
systems, yet tRey almost appear like sisters when 
dompared with the Chinese, which has nothing 
like tHe organic principle of grammar at all. 
Indeed, so wide is the difference between Chinese 


N 
* Survey of Lang. p. U1. 
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and Sanskrit, that the richness of human intelli- 
gence in the formation of danguage receives no 
more striking illustration than the fact that, as 
we have already observed, these languages have 
absolutely nothing in common except the end at 
which they nim. This end is in both cases the 
expression of thought, and it is attained as well 
in Chinese as in the grammatical ‘languages, 
although the means are wholly different. 

(ii) Very great stress*has been laid on the 
general lexicographical affinity between Hebrew 
and Sanskrit, produced by the reduction of the 
Hebrew triliteral roots to biliteral ones, This 
was Suggested by Klaproth, and supported with 
great’ learning and industry by Fiirst and 
Delitzsch. We have already alluded to it, and 
can only repeat here, that it is not accepted as 
certain, or even as probable, by some high 

“authorities. We cannot now recount the nume- 
* yous and weighty objections brought against this 
attempt by the historian of the Semitic languages* 
—objections derived mainly from the extreme 
laxity of the process which even involves the ex- 
traordinary hypothesis, that these triliteral Foots 
were formed by prefixes and suffixes, and thai the 
prefixes have nothing determinate about them, 


ra 
* Renan, p. 216, 
% P2 
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but that every letter in the alpRabet might be used. 
for the purpose,—an hypothesis contrary to the 
most essential principles of language. It will be 
sufficient to repeat his questions. , How can we 
conceive the passage from the monosyllabic to 
the triliteral stage ? What cause can be assigned 
for it? At what epoch did it take place? Was 
it due to the multiplication of ideas or the inven- 
tion of writing? Was this stage of grammatical 
innovation the result of chance, or of a common 
agreement ? To these inquiries, no answer ever 
has been or can, be given, The supposition 
of an original biliteralism must be considered. 
(as we said before) simply as a convenient hypo- 
thesis, and must not be taken for an historical 
fact. : 

Languages, of course, develope; but it is, as 
we have seen, by the germinal development of a 
rudimentary idea, and not by this process of gross 
exterior concretion for which no single parallel 
can be suggested. The only monosyllabic dia-" 
lects which we know, viz., those of Eastern Asia, 
have continued monosyllabic for unknown ages. 
Chinese cannot attain to a grammar, and the 
Semitic languages could never arrive either at 
regularly written vowels, or at a satisfactory 
system of moods and tenses. Grammar is to a 
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language its wndfterable individuality. |The 
growth and change of language has nothing 
analogous to grammatical revolution ; it is due 
to a silent, a spontaneous, an unconscious genius, 
not to deliberate reflexion, or conscious altera- 
tion. All idioms which have been artificially 
altered (e.g. Rabbinic Hebrew), betray the fact 
by their harshness and awkwardness,—their 
want of harmohy and flexibility; they bear no 
resemblance to those languages which are the 
genuine instrument of a nation’s thoughts. 

8. Undoubtedly the strongest argument in 
favour of a Primitive Language arises from the 
phenomenon of several languages which ‘appear 
to occupy an anomalous position on the frontier 
of the great kingdoms of speech, and to present 
a lexicographical affinity with one family, and a 
grammatical affinity with another family, Such 
languages are the Egyptian, the Berber, the 

Touareg, and generally the languages of 
" Northern and Eastern Afriea, which resemble 
the Semitic tongues, in some parts of their 
vocabulary, but differ widely from them in all the 
rest. Similarly, the Tibetian and Burmese stand 
on the confines of the monosyllabic languages, 

Perhaps the only way to account for these 
strange appearances is to suppose that language 
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had a period of primitive’ fusibility,* during 
which they were susceptible of great modification 
from contact with other languages also in an 
ante-historical and embryonary state. It is 
impossible, otherwise, to explain the identity, 
for instance, of the pronouns and numerals in 
Coptic and the Semitic languages, or to account 
for the fact that among different races tis the 
sign of the second person singular, and n, of the 
first person plural. The analogies which guided 
the first men in such cases entirely escape our 
power of perception. Philology in its present 
state has not sufficient materials to decide how 
can it’ be that’ a few essential elements in a 
vocabulary should be nearly the same in two 
languages, while yet they differ totally in so 
important a particular as the flexions of the 
noun and verb. We know, however, as an 
historical fact, that wide as is the difference 
between the Semitic and Egyptian systems of 
civilisation, and different as are the physical 
traits of the two nations, yet that for many ages 
the Semitic influence was very strongly felt in 
Egypt.+ Egypt, indeed, was only a narrow valley, 
surrounded by Semitic Nomads, who lived side 


* Hist. des. Langues Sém. p. 84 seqq. 
+ Renan quotes Mivers, Die Phenizien, i, 33, 
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by side with the sedentary population; some- 
times victorious, sometimes subject,—always 
detested. The Egyptian language belongs then to 
a Chamitic family, to which also belong the Ber- 
ber, and other indigenous languages of Northern 
Africa; a family which is spread in Africa from 
the Red Sea to Senegal, and from the Mediter- 
rancan to the Niger. 

Of these languages, the Berber presents nume- 
rous grammatical affinities with the Hebrew, but 
is completely distinct in its vocabulary. This, 
too, may be accounted for by the fact, that it has 
algo been submitted to long ages of Semitic influ- 
ence, in consequence of its relations with Cartha- 
ginian and Arabic. The possibility of a state of 
language so incomplete as to admit of these radical 
jnfluences from contact with superior idioms, is 
an important subject for philological inquiry. 

« We are forced then to conclude that whatever 
may be the other arguments, physiological and 
historical, for a material unity of the human race, 
a belief, which understood in a high psychological 
sense, will meet with universal acceptation, philo- 
logy alone, so far as it has yet proceeded, adds 
no contribution to the probability of such a view. 
Of the primitive men we know little or nothing, 
nor can we advance beyond the region of con- 
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jecture; but language does reveal to us some- 
thing about the origin of nations, and the appa- 
vition of the main races of humanity’ Would 
appear to have been in the following succession. 
“4st. Inferior races which have no history, 
covering the’ soil since an epoch which must be 
determined by geology rather than by history.* 
In general, these races have disappeared in those 
parts of the world where the great civilised races 
have advanced. The Arians and the Semites have 
everywhere found the traces of these half-savage 
tribes which they exterminate, and which often 
survive in their legends as gigantic or magical, 
and autochthonous races. The relies of their 
primitive humanity are found in those parts of 
the world where the great races have not estab- 
lished themselves, and they present a profound 
diversity, varying from the sweet and simple 
child of the Antilles to the voluptuous Tahitian, » 
and the wicked population of Borneo and Assam. 
But wherever found, these primitive tribes betray 
an absolute incapacity for organisation and pro- 
gress; and they wither away before the advance 
of civilisation, and pine into a sickness and 


* Hist. des Languea Sém. 490, 491. Whenever passages are in 
semi-inverted commas, it will be understood that they are almost 
directly translated from the author referred to. 
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decay from which, as far a8 we can see at 
present, not even the healing influences of 
Christianity are sufficient to rescue them.* 

‘Qndly. The apparition of the first civilised 
races; Chinese in Eastern Asia, the Cushites 
and Chamites in Western Asia and Africa. 
Early civilisations stamped with a materialistic 
character; religious and poetic instincts slightly 
developed ; a feeble sentiment of art, but a refined, 
sentiment of elegance; a great aptitude Yor 
manual arts and the applied sciences; literatures 
exact, but without an ideal; a turn for business, 
but an absence of public spirit and political life ; 
perfect administrations, but little military apti- 
tude ; language monosyllabic and flexionless 
(Egyptian, Chinese) ; hieroglyphic or ideo- 
graphic systems of writing. These races have a 
history of three or four thousand years before 
the Christian era. All the Cushite and Chamite 
civilisations have disappeared before the advance 
of the Arians and Shemites; but in China this 
type of primitive civilisation has survived even 
to the present day. 

‘8rdly. Apparition of the great noble races, 


* The accounts of various missionaries among the New 
Zealanders, American Indians, and aboriginal Australians, give a 
strange and rournfal confirmation of these assertions. 
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Arians and Shemites, coming from the Imiius. 
These races appeared simultaneously in history, 
the Shemites in Armenia, the Arians in Bactriana, 
about two thousand years before the Christian 
era. Inferior to the Chamites and Cushites in 
external civilisation, material works, and the 
science of imperial organisation, they infinitely 
excel them in vigour, ‘courage, poetic and 
religious genius. The Arians far surpass the 
Shemites in political and military arts, and ip 
their intelligence and capacity for rational specu- 
lation, but the Shemites long preserved a religious 
superiority, and ended by drawing almost every 
Arian nation to their monotheistic conceptions. 
In this point of view Islamism crowns the essen- 
tial work of the Shemites, which has been to 
simplify the human spirit—to banish polytheism 
and those enormous complications in which the 
religious thought of the Arians became entangled. 
This mission once accomplished, the Shemite race 
rapidly declines, and leaves the Arian race to 
march alone at the head of the destinies of 
mankind.’ 

Such are some of the conclusions to which 
philology would seem to point; but they are 
only stated with a perfect readiness to abandon 
all present inferences when we are required to 
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do so by a wider knowledge, and with a profound 
consciousness that what we know as yet is but 
a drop compared to the ocean, which is still 
untraversed and unknown. 


Nore.—For some very accurate original observations on the 
Egyptian language, I refer the reader toa remarkable book, the 
Genesis of the Earth and Man, 2nd. ed. pp. 255-268. To 
Mr, Reginald Stuart Poole, the Editor of that candid and learned 
Essay, I take this opportunity of returning my thanks, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FUTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


‘Even as a hawke fleeth not hie with ene wing, even so a man 
reacheth not to cxeclleney with one tongue.” —Rocer Ascuam, 


We have seen that philology offers: no proof 
of a universal primitive language. The question 
now arises, Is there any probability of a universal 
future language? Does it seem likely that the 
day will ever come when all men shall be of one 
speech? The noble Indo-Germanic race has 
carried its power and its conquests over a vast 
surface of the globe, and our own tongue *— 
which réceives by common consent the meed of 
the most powerful of existing languages—is pro- 
bably spoken by at léast a hundred millions of 
the human race. Have we any reason to believe 


* That there is more probability in favour of English becoming 
prevalent throughout the globe, than in favour of any other lan- 
guage acquiring a future universality, is admitted by all who 
have studied the subject. See Benloew, Apergu Général, p. 92. 
Grimm, Ueber der Ursprung, p.50. Russian is another language 
which probably has a great future. 
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that English will hereafter prevail over every 
other dialect, and become in some form or other 
the language of the world ? 

That the Arian race is the destined inheritor 
of the future world seems clear to the least 
discriminating glance, because if has proved 
itself to be the race most capable of perfectibility, 
and therefore most worthy of power. But that 
any one language spoken by the various branches 
of their race will ultimately prevail to the ex- 
clusion of all others is an event which hardly 
seems probable; if probable, it is still in the 
present state of the world undesirable; and even 
were it certain, yet the permanent existence of 
such a language is incompatible with the present 
condition of human intelligence. 

1. The development of a future universal lan- 
guage seems improbable. Itis true that dialects 
become merged in languages, and these languages 
lost in others still more extensive, just as streams 
flow into rivers, and rivers into the sea. It is 
true that diversity of idioms is the characteristic 
of barbarism, and unity the slow result of civi- 
lisation. But against these considerations we 
must set the extraordinary tenacity of national 
associations and national characteristics. How- 
ever far we may look into the future, we see 
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nothing to show us that the distinctions of nations 
were not intended to,be as permanent as the 
oceans that divide them; and nothing to make 
us expect that all humankind will be gathered 
hereafter (in its present general condition) under 
one universal empire, and into one school of 
religion and of thought. 

2, But even were it probable that there would 
be only one language hereafter, such a consum- 
mation would not be desirable, because it would 
greatly hinder the search for truth, and would 
tend to reduce men to a dead level of uniformity, 
a Chinese dryness and mediocrity of intelligence. 
It is, indeed, conceivable that a universal growth 
of mammon-worship, making merchandise almost’ 
the only occupation of mankind, might tend to 
give to languages that form of practical abbre- 
viation which we find in telegraphic despatches, 
and which, to economise phrases and expense, 
neglects grammar, and puts down the smallest 
possible number of words, with no desire beyond 
that of being barely understood* But such 
abbreviation, useful as it may be for certain: 
purposes, would, if applied to all the forms of 
language, despoil it for ever of all ornament and 
all poetic charm, and so far from enabling us to 


* Benloew, Apereu Général, p. 91. 
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rival the noble languages of antiquity, would 
reduce us to a condition from which the instincts 
of our race would inevitably break loose, to begin 
a fresh career of discovery and thought. 
“Truths,” said Coleridge,* “of all others the 
most awful and interesting are too often con- 
sidered so true that they lose all the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most depised and 
exploded errors.” By frequent use, as by re- 
peated attrition, the brightness and beauty of a 
word is worn bare, and it requires a distinct 
effort of attention to restore the full significance 
to the forms of expression with which we are 
most familiar, ‘Hence it is,’ says Mr. Mill, t 
“that the traditional maxims of old experience, 
though seldom questioned, have often so little 
effect on the conduct of life, because their mean- 
ing is never, by most persons, really felt, until 
personal experience has brought it home. And 
thus, also, it is that so many doctrines of re- 
ligion, ethics, and even politics, so full of mean- 
ing and reality to first converts, have manifested 
a tendency to degenerate rapidly into lifeless 
dogmas, which tendency all the efforts of an 
education expressly and skilfully directed to 


» Aids to Reflection, p. 1. + Mill’s Logie, ii, 221. 
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keeping the meaning alive are barely found suffi- 
cient to counteract.” The weight and importance 
of these remarks will best be felt by those who 
have observed how new and rare meanings are 
perceived when we read the words, for instance, 
of Holy Writ in their original language, and 
lose sight for a moment of those grqundless 
fancies with which long association has confused 
our perception. To study the Bible in other 
languages than our own is like looking uponethe . 
Urim and Thummim when, for him who rightly 
consulted it, the fire of the divine messages 
flashed ‘upon its oracular and graven gems. 

Hence language is most important, is almost 
indispensable to the human race for the perpetual 
preservation of truths which would otherwise be 
banished “to the lumber-room of the memory,” 
rather than be prepared for use “in the work- 
shop of the mind.” For words are constantly 
acquiring new shades of meaning in consequence 
of the things which they connote, and to such an 
extent is this the case, that our quotations of an 
author’s actual words often involve a gross 
anachronism, because his “pure ideas” * have 


* Theso thoughts are admirably developed ina beautiful Essay 
on the Abstract Idea of the New Testament, by Mr. Jowett (ii. 90), 
See, too, WY, von Humboldt’s tract Veber d. Entstehen d. grammat, 
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often become our “mixed modes.” If, for in- 
stance, we were to use the word “ gravitation ” 
in translating various passages of ancient authors, 
we might be led to assert that the great dis- 
covery of Newton had been anticipated by hun- 
dreds of years; and yet we know that those 
authors had no conception whatever of the law 
which that word recalls to our minds. 

Both in the history of the world, and in the 
growth of individual intellects, the study of 
language has produced the noblest results. To . 
it more than to any other cause we owe the out-- 
burst of freedom in thought which produced the 
Reformation, and the mighty advance of humanity 
which followed that emancipation of the intellect 
of Europe from the ignorance fostered by a 
depressing superstition; and to it in very great 
measure we owe the matchless power and beauty 
of our own tongue. “Indeed, the adoption of 
words from dead languages into English has, 
above all other causcs, tended to increase the 
number of our simple ideas, because the asso- 
ciations of such’ words being lost in the transfer 


Formen und ihren Einfluss auf die Fdeenentwickelung, as well 
as the chapter Ueber die Verschiedenheit des Menschlichen 
Sprackbaues, which forms the introduction to the treatise on the 
Kawi language. 3 
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they are at once.refined from all alloy of sense 
and experience.” 

The old Roman poet,* proud in the unusual 
erudition which had made him master of three 
languages, used to declare, that he had three 
hearts, and his opinion has ‘been echoed by a 
modern poet + with emphatic commendatign— 


“ Mit jeder Sprache mehr, die Du crlernst, hefreist 
Du einen bis daher in Dir gebundenen Geist, 
Der jetzo thiitig wird mit eigner Deukvorbindung, 
Dic aufschliesst unbekannt gewesene Weltempfindung. 
Ein alter Dichter, der nur dreicr Sprachen Gaben 
Besessen, riihmte sich der Scelen drei zu haben, 
Und wirklich hitt’ in sich alle Menschengeister 
Der Geist vereint, der recht wiir’ alle Sprachen Meister.” 





The Emperor Charles V. went still further, and 
declared that “in proportion { to the number of 
languages which a man’ knew, in that proportion 
was he more of a man.” There may have been 
exaggeration in this expression, but at any rate 
it arose from the conviction of an important 
truth. And we may add with Géthe the un- 

* Q Ennius tria corda se habere dicebat, quod loqui Greece et 
Latine et Osce sciret.”—A. Gell. 

+ Riickert. 
t “Il disoit et répétoit souvent, quand il tomboit sur la beauté 


des langues, . . . . qu’autant de langues que homme s¢ait parler, 
antant de fois est il homme.”—Brantome. i 
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‘ doubted certainty, “ Wer fremde sprache nicht 
kennt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen.” Perhaps 
jn this sentence we may find the reasons why so 
few know their own language in half its richness 
and power. : 

3. A universal language could not, in the pre- 
sent state of human intelligence, last for any 
long period. New circumstances of life, new 
discoveries of thought, new conquests of art and 
science, would require new forms of expression. 
The influences of climate and history would 
produce fresh revolutions in the character of 
nations, and the change of character would 
necessitate modifications of the prevalent idiom, 
which in the course of time would diverge so 
widely from the parent language, as to be unin- 
telligible unless separately acquired. There is 
in language, as we have secn repeatedly, an 
organic life ; it is an incessant act of ereation, 
ever progressing, ever developing. To reduce it 
to one stereotyped * and universal form would be 
to contradict the very law of its being, by sub- 
stituting an eternal immobility for that power of 
growth and alteration which constitutes its very 
existence. 

If all men. be hereafter of one speech, it can 


* See Destutt de Tracy, Grammaire Or. vi. 
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only be’ after they have arrived at a condition 
_ when knowledge has superseded the necessity of 
inquiry, when jntuition supplies the place of 
discovery, and certainty has been substituted for 
faith. As far as the science of philology can 
pronounce an opinion, we must infer, that the 
familiar line will remain true henceforth as 
heretofore— 


Tloaaal piv @vqrots yAGrra:, ula’ 8 *Adavdrou 
Mortals have many languages, the Immortals one alone. 
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I have here indicated a few only out of a very 
large number of books which will be found useful : 
by a PhiJological student. The list might be very 
easily and very considerably enlarged, but any 
one who once takes up the study will find in the 
books here mentioned ample materials on which 
to commence. The questions suggested by the 
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study of Language are so closely connected with 
those of Moral Philosophy, that almost every” 
philosophical work contains matter valuable to 
the Philologist. From Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero, down to Locke and Leibnitz, there is no 
great philosopher who has not in some degree 
entered on reasonings respecting the nature and 
origin of Language. Perhaps there is no more 

‘ important result from the study of Language 
than the greater clearness which it necessarily 
gives to our metaphysical conceptions, and the 
attention which it necessarily turns to the 
phenomena of the mind. 


THE END, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEPKIARS. 
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40, VENUS and JUPITER: Onservatioss of, compared with the Tatsrrs. 





London, 1822. 4to. 28. 
at. Renee ‘AND BAYLY'S ASTRONOMICAL “OBSERVATIONS. 
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42, WALES REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL ORSERTATIONS 
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BABBAGUE'S (Crarrrs) Economy of Machincry and Manrfactures, 
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Reflections on the Decline of Science in England, 
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Views of the Industry, the Science, and the Govern- 
ment of England, 1951. Second Edition. €v0. 7s. 
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BAIKIE’S (W. B.) Nafrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
~~ Quorra and Tshadda in 1854. Map. 8vo. 16s. 
BANKES' (Groner) Srory or Corre Castie, with docum! ents relating 
to the Time of the Civil Wars, &e, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BASSOMPLERRES Memoirs of his Embassy to the Court of 
England in 1626. Translated with Notes, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
BARROW'S (Sra Jon) Autobiographical Memoir, including 
Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. 
From Farly Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. Svo. 16s. ‘ 
__ Voyages of. Discovery and Research within the 


‘Arctic Regions, from 1818 to the prevent time. Abridged and ar- 
Tanged from the Official Narratives. Bvo. 15%, °° 


.. (SmR Gxorcz) Ceylon; Past and Present. Map. 
Post 8v0, 6s. 6d. : 


(Jonx) Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
their Gallant Deeds, Daring Adventures, and Services in the infant atate 
of the British Navy. 8vo. 14s. 


+ ——_——_ Life and Voyages of Sir Francis Prake. With nume- 
* rous Original Letters, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By Rev. Thomas James. 
Reprinted from: the “ Quarterly Keview.” Feap. 8vo. 18, each. 


BELL'S (Srr Cartes) Mechanism ahd Vital Endowments of the 
Hand asevincing Design, Sixth Edition, Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

BENEDICT'S (Junxs) Sketch of the Life and ‘Works of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Second Edition. 8v9. 2s, 6d. 

BERTHA’S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 
Containing a Variety of Interesting and Instructive Information. Seventh 
Edition. *Wooteuts. 12m0. 78. 6d. 

BIRCH’S gSamvet) History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 
Egyptian; Asayrian, Greck, Roman, and Etruscan. With 200 Nlustra- 
2Vols. Medium 8vo, 42s, 

BLUNT'’S (Rev. J. J.) Principles for the proper understanding of 
the Mosaic Writings, stated and applied, together with an Incidental 


Argument for the truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Being the 
tions. Hutszan Lectures for 1832. Post 8vo. 68. 6d, 


___-~ Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of the Old 
and New Testament, an Argumént of their Veracity: with an 
Appendix containing ‘Undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels 
‘Acts, and Josephus, Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


History of the Church in the First Three Centuries. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 92. Gd. 

Parish Priest; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 
tions. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Right Use -of the Early Fathers. 
Second Edition, 8v0. lis. 


Plain Sermong Preaclted to a Country Congregation, 
Second Edition, 2 Vols. Post Svo, 7s.6d.each ~ 
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BLACKSTONE'S Cownzntanres on the Laws of England. A 
‘New Edition, adapted to the Present state of the law. By R, Marcotat 
Kner, LL.D. 4 Vols. 8vo. 423. 





_—. ron Srupexts. Being those Por- 
tions of-the above work which relate to the Britis Coystrention 
‘and the Rreurs or Peasons. By R. MaLcotm Kexg, LLD. Second Thou- 
sand, Post 8v0, 98. Z 

BLAINE (Rosertox) on the Laws of Artistic Copyright and their 
‘Defects, for Artists, Engravers, PrintseNers, &c, 8vo. 32. 6d, 


BOOK OF COMMON, PRAYER. With 1000 Illustrations of 


Borders, Initials, and Woodent Vignettes, A New Zdition, Medium 
Svo, Qis. cloth, Bis. 6d, calf, or 42s, morocco. 


BOSWELL’S (James) Life of Dr. Johnson. Including the Tour to 
the Hebrides, Edited by Mr. Croker. Third Edition, Portraits. Royal 
Bo, 40s, sewed, 12s, eloth. 
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‘Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, and 
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—+. — - Zineali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 
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BRAY’S (Mrs) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 
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chief works, 4to. 

BREWSTER’S (Six Davi). Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brabe, and Kepler, Fourth Hdition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


__-_—_— More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philo- 
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with its application to the Fine and Useful Arts. Second Adition. 
Woodents. Post Sve. 6s. 6d. 
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GOLDSMITI’S WORKS. Edited by Perzn Cuywtranax, F.S.A. 
Vignettes. 4 Vols. 20s. 

.GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
‘Edited by Witraam Sart, LL.D, Portrait and Maps. 8 Vole. 60s. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. Edited by Peren 
CUKNINGHAM, F,8,Ar 8 Vols. 22s. 6d, 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. “Edited, with Notes. 6 vols, 45s: 
In Preparation. 

WORKS OF POPE, Fadited, with Notes. 

WORKS OF DRYDEN. Edited, with Notes. 

HUMPS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes, 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF SWIFT. By Joun Forsrrn. 

WORKS OF SWIFT, Edited by Joun Forstzn, F 
BROUGHTON'S (Lorv) Journey through Albania and other 


Provinces of ‘Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1809—10, 
‘Third @dition. Maps and Woodeuts, 2 Vols. Bvo. 30s, 


————- Visits to Italy, from the Year 1816 to 1824, 
Second Edition... 2vols. Post 8vo. 18s, ° 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By an Old 
May. Siath Edition, 16mo, 5s. 


BUNBURY'S (C. J. F.) Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope; with Excursions into the Interior, and Notes on the Natural 
Histery and Native Tribes of the Country. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 9s, 


BUNYAN (Jouy) and Oliver Cromwell. Select Biographies. By 


RoverT SouTHEY. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 








BUONAPARTE’S (Napotron) Confidential Correapondence with his 
Brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain. Second Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 
8. : 


BURGHERSH’S (Lorv) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg and Marshal Blucher during the 
. latter end of 1813—14. Syo, 21s. 


Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington j in 
 Portngal and Spain. Svo, 8s. 6d. 





BURGON’ S (Rev. J. W.) Portrait of a Christian Gentleman : : 8 
Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, author of phe History of 
Scotland.” Second Faition. Post 8vo. “9s, 


BURN’S (Iazvr-Cot.) French and English Dictionary of Naval 
and Military Tephnical Terms. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


BURNS’ (Rosert) Life. By Joun Grsason Locknart. Fifth 
Eiition, Peap. 8vo. 38. 
BURRS (G. D.} Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 


Phical Plan Drawing, and on sketching ground without Justromenta, 
Third Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo! 72. 6d. 
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BUXTONS’ Grn Foweu) Memoirs. With Selectiona from his 


Correspondence. 


By bis Son. Portrait. Fifth Fdition. 8v0. 16s. The 


same, Post 8vo. 84. 6d.; or, an Abridged Edition, Portrait, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
BYRON’S (Lorn) Life, Letters, and Journals. By Txoxas Moons, 


Plates. - 6 Vols. 


Feap. 8vo. 18s. 


— —~ Life, Letters, and Journals, By Tromas Moons, With 


Portraits. Royal 


Bvo. 98.07 10s, 64, in cloth, 


— Poetical Works. Portrait, 6 Vols. Demy 8yo, 45¢. 
Poetical Works. Plates, 10 Vols, Feap. 8vo. 30s. 





10s. 62. in cloth. 


Poctical Works. With Engravings. Royal 8vo. 98. or 


Poetical Works. Printed in smal! but beautifully clear 


type. Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, 98. 


Poetical Works, 8 Vols, 24mo. 20s. 
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- Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Illustrated, with 80 Wood 


wn Svo. 21s. 


Childe Harold. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
. Childe Harald. Q4mo. 2s. 6d. 


e , 
Childe Harold. Portraitand Titles. Feap, 8vo. de. 


———— Childe Ha: 
~—» -— Dramas, 
———-—- Tales and 


rold, Portrait. Post 8vo. 6d. . | 
2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 
Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d. pote 


_. ——-.— Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo, 5s. 








- Don Juan and Beppo: 2 Vols. 24mo. 5a. 


*— Beauties. Poetryand Prose. Portrait, Feap. 870, 8s. 6d, 
CARNABVON'S (Lorv) Fortugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 


Provinces. From Notea made during Journey to those Countries 
‘Third Edition. Post 8vo, 63. 





Archeology of Berkshire. Feap. 8ro. 14. 


CAMPBELL'S (Lorn) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
ofthe Great Seal of Ragland. From the Earliest Times to the Desth of 
Gord Eldon in 1638. Fourth Edition. 10 Vola. Crown Bvo. 64. each. 








Norman Conqites 
8 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Shaks 
8vo. bs. Bd. 








Life of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Feap. Svo. 2¢. 6a, 
_ Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 


tt to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Second Edition. 


peare’s Legal Acquirements Considered. 


(Groros) Modern India. A Sketch ‘of the System 


of Civil Government. With some Account of-the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 


_. _-. —— India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government an& Policy. 8vo, 12s. 





(Tiros) Short Lives of the British Pébts. With an 


Essay on English Poetry. Post vo. 63. 
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CALYVIN’S (Sony) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence 
By Tsowas H. Dyes. Portrait, Svo. 15s. 


CALLCOTTS .(uapy) Little -Arthur’s History of England. 
‘Nineteenth Eaition. With 20 Woodeuts. Fesp. Sve. 2s. 6d. 
CGARMICHAEL’S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. ‘Their lormations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second Zuition. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


CASTLEREAGH (Tur) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Manquis or Loxpoxpmery. 12 Vols.8vo. 14s.each. 


CATHCART’S (Sin Grorca) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812- 13, Plans. 8vo. 14s, 


Military Operations in Kaffraria, which led to the 
Termination of the Katlir War. Second Edition, 8vo. 128, 


CAVALCASELLE (G. B.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters ; 
‘Pneir Lives and Works. Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 12s 
CHANTREY (Sm Francis). Winged Words on Chantrey’s Wood- 
cocks, Edited by Jas.P.Mcsrugan, Etchings. Sqnare8vo, 10s.6d. 
CHARMED ROE (Tux); or, The Story of the Little Brother and 
Sister, By Orro Specter, Plates, 16mo, 6s. 
COBBOLD'S (Rev. R. H.) Pictures of the Chinese drawn by them- 
seives, With Descriptions, Piates. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
CLAUSEWITZ'S (Cant Vox) Campaign of 1812, in Russia, 
2 ‘Translated from the German by Loup Evruswexe. Map. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
CLIVE’S (Lorv) Life. By Rev. G. R Guria, M.A. Post 8vo. 68, 
COLERIDGE (Sauven Tayror). Specimens of his Table-Talk. 
Fourth Bdition, Portrait. Feap. 8va. 65. 
(Henry Netsox) Introductions to the Stady of 
the Greek Classic Poets, Third Edition. Peap, 8v0, 68. 6d. 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] . 
COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles ‘of Economy and 


Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New Edition. 
Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


CORNWALLIS (Tux) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,—Admivistrations in India,—Union with Ireland, and 
Pence of Amiens. Edited by Cannes Ross. Second Kilition. 3 Vots, 
8v0. 638, 


CRABBE'S (Rev. George) Life, Letters, and J owrnals, By his Sox. 
Portrait. Meap.8vo. 8s, 

----—-—— Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap, 8yo. 248. 

Poetical Works. Plates. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CRAIK’S (G. 1.) Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
- New Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8v0. 125, : 
CURZON'S (Hox. Rozerz) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
Fourth Edition. Woodeuts. Post §vo. 15s, 
RMENIA A¥D Exzenoum. A Yearon the Frontiers of 
Russia, burkey, and Persia, Third Edition. Woodruts. Post Bvo. Ts. 6d. 
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CUNNINGHAM (Attn) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait, 3 Vols. 
Bvo, 42s. 

_ Poems ant Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo_ 2s, 6d, 

-~ (Carr. J. DB.) History of the Sikhs, From 

the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition 


Maps. Byo. 15s. 
— (Perer) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 


pock to the Antiqnities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 

Buildings, and Placos connected with interesting and historical asso- 

ciatious, Second Lulition, Post 8vo. 168. 7 

Modern London, A complete Guide for 

Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 6s. ; 

Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 

and Associations. Woodents. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Edited with 

Notes, Vignettes, 4 vols. Gvo, 80s. (Murray's Britleh Classica.) 

Lives of Eminent Engltsh Poets. By Samurt 

Jonxson, LL.D. Edited with Notes. 3 vols, 8vo. 22s. 6d. (Murray's 
British Classics.) i 

CROKEW'S (GW. W.) Progressive Geography for Chitfren. 
Hit Edition, 18mo, 19, 62, 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 29. 6d. 

Boawell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides, Third Kdition, Portraits. Royal 8v0. 1Us, sewed, or 124, cloth. 

Loxp Hesvzy’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 

Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes, Second Kditivn, Portrait. 2 Vols, Svo. is * 
- Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution, 
Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 8yvo. 15s. 

ae —— Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. -8vo. 1s. 

CROMWHLL (Ourver) and Join Bunyan, By Roserr Sovraey. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CROWE'S (J. A.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters; their 
Lives and Works. Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 12s, 

CURETON (Rev. W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 


the Four Gaxpels in Surin, hitherto unknown in Europe, Discovered, 
Edited, and Translated. to. 24s. . 


DARWIN’S (Cuartes) Journal of Researches into the Natural 


History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World, Post 8vo, 8s. 62. 


Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
on, the: Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggte for Life. Post 


Sve, 148. 
DAVIS'S (Sm J. F.) China: A General Des¢ription of that Empire 


sna its Inhabitants, down to 1857. New Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 14s. 


DAYVY’S (Sir Huwpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher, Fifth Editign, Woodcuts, Feap.8vo. 6s. 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 


of the Habite of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo, Fourth Edition. 
Woodents. Feap. Sto. 6s. 
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DENNIS’ (Guonos) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, Plates. 
2Vols. S8vo. 428, 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditions, Certain, and Esay 
‘Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. oy 


Lreut-Cot. Hurcaison. Third Bidition. Revised and enlarged. 
‘Woodeuts. Post 8¥o. 9s. 


DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
‘New Edition, Woodcuts. Feap. vo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Gaverat Six Howarv) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practica of Gunnery. Fourth Edition, Plates. 8vo0, 21s. 
——___—_— Treatise on Military Bridges, and the Passages of 

Rivers in Military Operations. Third Edition. Plates. §vo. 2le. 
Naval Warfare with Steam. 8vo, 88. 6d. 
Modern Systems of Fortification, with apecial re- 
ference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defense of England, Plans. 
Bv0, 123, : 
DRAKE'S (Sra Franets) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Jory Barrow. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
DRINKWATER'S (Jonx) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
© “t779-1783, With-a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post Bvo. 2s, 6d. 
DUDLEY'S (Earn or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 
Second edition. Portrait, Svo. 10s. bd. 
DUFFERIN'S (Lorp) Letters from High Latitudes, being some 
‘Account of a Yackt Voyage to Iceland, &c., in 1856. Fourth Edition. 
* Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 9s. 
DURHAM’S (Apusnay Six Pattte) Naval Life and Services, By 
Carr, ALEXANDER Murray, 8yo. 5s. 6d. 
DYER'S (Tuomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sonrees. Portrait. Svo, 15s, 
EASTLAKE (Srr Cuartzs) The Schools of Painting in Italy.* 
¥rom the Earliest times. From the German of KuGugn. Edited, with 
Notes. Third Edition, Illustrated from the Old Masters. 2 Vals. 
Post 8vo, 30s. . 
EASTWICK’S (BE. B,) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 
‘Directions Yor Travellers, Officers, &t. Map. 2 Vols. Post Byo, 24s, 
EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Voyage ap the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para, Post Svo. 2s. 6d. . 
EGERTON’S (Hon. Carr. Farancrs) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Woodeuts. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18s. 
ELDON’S (Lorp Citaxcenton) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2ts. 
ELIOT'S (Hox, W. GC.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
yative of an Embassy from Fredorick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 68. 
ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post 8vo. 7s. 62. 
-— (Rv, W.) Three Visits to*Madagascdr. During 1858,’54, 
ana ‘66, inclading a Journey to the Capftal, with notices of Natural 


Wistory, and Present Civilisation of the People. Fifth Thousand. Map 
and Woodents. 870. 16s, 
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ELLESMERE’S (Lorv) Two Siegés of Vienna by the Turks, 
‘Translated from the German, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

= -— Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 
The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Bane From the German. 
Post 8yvo. 6s. 6d. . 


~—--— - Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from-the German 
of General Car] Von Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
+ Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Crown 4to. 24. 
-— fBssays on History, Biography, Geography, and 
Engineering, Svo. 12s. . 
ELPHINSTONE’S (How. Movuntstvant) History of India—the 
Tlindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth Edition. With an Index. 
Map. 8yo. 188. 
ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets, From 
Chateer to Wordsworth, 4 Vols. 8vo. Zn Preparation. 
ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713-83. By Larp Manon. Library Edition, 7 Vola. 
Qvo, 98¢,; or, Popular Hilition,T Vols. Post $vo. 35s. 
. _— .From the First Invasion by the Romans, 


down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. Dy Mus. Mankuam. 
98th Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo, 63. 


‘As xz 18: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

19th Century. By W. Jomxstox. 2 Vols. Fost 8vo. 18s. 

and France under the House of Lancaster, With an 
Introductory View of the Early Reformation, Second Edition, Syd, 158. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
und Society during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. Fiyth 

* Thousand. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 
A New Edition, Post 8vo, 73. 6a. 

ERSKINEF'S (Carr, R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 


of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. vo, 16s, 


ESKIMAUX (Te) and English VocMulary, for the use of Travellers 
ih the Arctic Regions, 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 


Lirerary Parsns which bave appeared in’ thut Journal, Seventh 
Thousand, 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


EXETER’ (Brenor ov) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of hi¢ Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle, Second Eilition, §v0, 16s. 


FAIRY RING (Tux), A Collection of Tatzs and Srorres for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. E.Tascor. Illustrated by RicHaRD 
Dorus. .Second Edition. Feap. 8v0- 

FALKNER’S (Faep.) Muck Mannal for the Use of Farmers. A 


‘Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Stcond Edition, with s 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap.8vo. 58. 
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FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
‘and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. Ss, 64. 
PANCOURY'S (Con) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Bup. Seo. 10s 6a. 
FARRAR’S (Rev. A. 8.) Science jn Theology. Sermons Preached 
befare the University of Oxfprd. 8vo. Os. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (@. W.) Tour through the Slave States 


of North America, from the River ‘Potomac, to Texas and the Hrontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols, 8vo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (Str Caartxs) ‘Prayels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particwarly in the ‘Province of Lydia. New Kdition. Plates. Post 


Bv0. 95. 

FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: aa Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcits. Svo. 16s. 

__ Handbook of Architecture. Being a Concise 
and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries in the World.” With a Description of the most Te- 
are Cable Buildings. Kowth Thousand, With 850 Mustrasions, Bvo, 268, 

FERRIER’S (7. P.) Caravan Journeys jn Persia, Afghanistan, 
Herat, Turkisian, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Balk, 
HerGandabar, and Skerches of the Nomade Tribes of Central Asia. 
Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 21s. 

- .. History of the Afghans. Map. 8vo. 21s. 

FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials, Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Durr Gorpox. §vo, 12s, 

FISHERS (Rev. Gzorcx) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Fisth Edition. 18mo0. 1s. 6d. 

_---— First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Tus). An Essay. By Rev. Tuos. JAMES. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. Svo. is. * 

FORD'S (Rronarv) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Granada, Callicia, Arragon, Navarre, &e. Third Edition, 
2Vols. Post vo, 80s. 

__-. Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6%. 


FORSTER’S (Joux) Historical & Biographical Essays, 2 Vols. 
Post vo, 218. | i: Baniel De Foe. 
1. fhe Graud RemonstrancMP1641. -Y. Sir Richard Steele. 
If. The Plantageness and tne Tudors. | VI. Charles Charetiil, 

LL. Civil Wars & Oliver Cromwell. VIL. Samuel Foote. ; 
FORSYTH’S (Witur4m) Hortensius, or the Advocate: an Historical 
‘Escay on the Otfice and Duties ofan Advocate, Post 8vo. 12s. 
History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Jonrnalsof Sis Hupsow Lows. Portrait and Maps. Vols. 
vo. abs. 
FORTUNE'S (Roper) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
fhe years 1843-62, with inl Descriptions of, the, Cultute of the Tea 
Plank, Third Edition, Woodents. 2 Vols. Post Sve. 18s. 
Residence among the Chinese: Inland, on the 
Coast, and at Sea, during 1955-56. Woodtuts. Sve. 168. 
PERANCE (History oz). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Dexth of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Manenan, 86th Thousand, Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 68. 5 ee 
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FRENCH (pd) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dur? Gorpox. 
Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; 

GALTON’S (Fragcts) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Woadeuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. : 

GEOGRAPHICAL (Taz) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, 8vo. 

GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 
present time. Onthe planof Mrs, Marknam. Fifteenth Thousand, Wood- 
cuts, 12mo0. 6s. 

GIBBON'S (Epwarp) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 
No Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 

y Dr. Wat. Sarrm. Maps, 8 Vols. Svo. 60s. 

~—_—— The Student's Gibbon; Being the History of the 
Decline and Fall, Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 


Commentators, By Dr, Wat. Surta. Sixth 2housand, Woodeuta. Post 
Bvo, 7s, 6d. 


GIFFARD'S (Enwarn) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy, 2 Vols, Feap.8vo. 5s. . 
GISBORNBE'S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture, Third Hdition. 
Past 8v0, 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 
Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Ou1ver) Works, A New Edition. Printed from 


the last editinns revised by the Anthor. Edited by Petes Connina- 
wamts Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. (Murray's British Classics.) 


GLEIG'S (Rev. G. R.} Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans, Post 8vo, 2¢, 6d. 





Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources, Post Svo. 5s. 

Narrative of Sir Robert Saje’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

——_— - Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5. 


-——— Life and Letters of Geneyal Sir Thomas Munro. Post 
8v0, bs. 

GORDON'S (Sir Arex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
fromthe Warof Liberation, Fromthe German. Post 8vo, 6s. 
(Lavy Dorr) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
‘Trial for. Witeberait ever known, From the German. Post fvo. 2¢. 6d. 
French in Algiers. 1, The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion, 2 The Prisoners of Abd-ol-Kadir, From the French. 

Post Sve. 3s. 6d. . 

—Remarkabie German Crimes and Trials. From the 
German of Fuerbach. 8vo. 12s, 

GRANT'S (Asanez) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Banners, Customs, aud Ceremontes ; 


with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia. and Mesopotamia ; 
and Llustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Feap 8v0, 6s. 
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GRENVILLE (Tuz) PAPERS. Being the Publfe and Private 
Gorrespondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Contemporeries, 
during a period of 30 yesrs.— Including his Drany-or Pourricat 
Events while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with Notes, by 
W.J. Suita, 4 Vols. 8vo. 163. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthie, 
‘By the Bisnor or Loxpon. Ninth Edition, revised by Rev. J. EpwAnns, 
12mo. 3s. 

GREY'S (Sm Grorce) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
‘Traditional History of the New Zeataild Race, Woodeuts, Post 
Bvo. 109.60. = 

GROTE'S (Grorcr) History of Greece. From the Earliest. Times 
‘to theelose of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Third Adition, Maps and Index, 12 vals. Svo, 16s, each. 

_—_——-- (Mns.) Memoir of the Life of the late Ary Scheffer. 
Portrait, 80. (Nearly Ready.) 

GROSVENOR’S (Lonp Rowrnt) Leaves from my Journal during 
the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates, Post Svo, 8x, 6d. 
GUSTAVUS VASA (Ilistory of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 

from his @orrespondence. Portiait, §Vo. 10s. 62. 

HALDAM'S (Henay) Constitutional History of England, from the 

‘Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second, 
+ Seventh Edition, 3 Vols. 8yo. 30s. 

— History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition, “3 Vols, 8vo. 30s. 
cane Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition, 3 Vols. | Bvo. 868. 

____ Hiterary Essays and Characters, Selected from the 
last work, Feap.8y0. 2s. ‘ 

_.. .--—- Historical Works, Containing the History of Eng- 
Jand,—The Middle Ages of Enrope-and the Literary History of 
Europe, Complete Edition, 10 Vols, Post 8¥0. Gs. each, 

HAMILTON'S (Janes) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Gyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &e. Second Edition. Woodents. Post 8vo. 123, 

~~ (Waurer) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 

and Historically, Map. 2 Vols. 4ts, 98s. 6d. 

HAMPDEN'S (Brsnor) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scriptire Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature, 8vo. 94. 6d. 

HARCOURT'S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketeh of Madeira; with Map 

: and Piates. Post Svo. 8s. 62. : 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8y0. 


HAY'S (I, H. Devuxoxy) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post Qvo. 25.64. * 
HEBER (Brsuor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Snnday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivalsr 
Sixth Biition,’ 2 Vols. Post Svo. 16s. 
Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 98.6d. 
Hymns written and adapted for the, Weekly Church 
Service of the Year, Twelfth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 
* Poetical Works, Fijth Edition, Portrait. ‘Feap. 8¥@. 
7s, 6d. 
Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 
GCeloutta to Bombay, witha Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinees. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 12s, 
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HAND-BOOK QF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 
‘English, German, French, snd Italian. 18mo. 38. 6d. 

-. NORTH GERMANY—Howrany, Busorum, and 

the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8yo. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 

the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 

to the Black Sea, Map. Post 8yo. 10s. 

— PAINTING—the German, Flemish, and Duteh 
Schools; From the-German of Kuourr. A New Edition, Edited by 
Dr. WaacEn, Woodents. PostSvo. (Zn the Press.) 

SWITZERLAND—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post Byo. 8. 

FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 
‘Alps. the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees, Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 
- SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Galicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 9g’ols. Post 8vo, 80s. 
PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map, Poat 8vo. 9a 
PAINTING—Sranisk axp Frencn Scoors. By 
Sin EvwdtNo HEAD, Bart. Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 12s, 
—— NORTH ITALY-—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post Svo, 2 Vols, 12s, 
CENTRAL ITALY—Sovra Tuscany and the 
Papan States. Map. Post 8vo. 


Ta, 
ers: ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map, Post 
wo, 98. 
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SOUTH ITALY-—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c.* Map. Post8vo. 10s, 

—e: SICILY, Map. Post 8vo, (In the Press.) 

-- —- PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger. 


man of Kuetrr. Edited by Sir Cuantes Eastuakn, KA, Waodeute, 
“2 Vols. Post Svo, 30s. 


Kary Trautax Patyrers axp Procrrss or Pamsing 

qs Irary, By Mrs. Jamrsox, Weodeuts, Post Syo. 12s. 

———~--. -Broerarnican Dicrrosary or Tratran Pamvrers. 
‘With a Chart. Post Svo, 6s. 6d. 

—_—___ — QGREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia, Maps. PostSyo. 15s. - 


.— TURKEY—Matta, Asta Miron, Coxstantinoptr, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &e. Maps, Post 8yo. 


EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids, Mort Sinai, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


nw — SYRIA AND PALESTINE; the Peninsula of 
Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols.” Post 
43. 
DENMARK—Norwar and Swerve. aps. Post 











Bro. 2 


vo. 158. 
RUSSIA—Tae Batic axp Fintaxp. Maps. Post 
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HANDBOOK OF LONDON, Past axp Present. Alphabetically 
arranged. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 169. 3 

_..——-- MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis, Map. 16mo. 5s... 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circk of 

90 Miles ronnd St. Paul's. Maps. Post 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps, Post 8vo. 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 

8vo. 79. 6d. : 

KBNT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post avo. 10s. 

SURREY, ‘HANTS, and the Isle of Wight. 

Maps. Post 8vo._ Ts. 67, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY-—its Art, Architecture, 

‘and Associations, Woodeuts. 16mo. 1s. 
am ; OUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
Woodenra@ Post Bv0. (Nraily Ready.) 

PARIS. Post Svo. (fn preparation.) 

AMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chicfly from English 
Authors. Third Edition, Peap. Svo. 53. 

- . .— ARCHITECTURE, Being a Concise and Popular 
‘Account of the Different Styles prevailing ia all Ages and Countries, 
By one Pencussos. ourth Thotsand, With 830 Nltstrations. 
byo. 26s. 

_— .-—— ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RE- 
naisyanee, By M. Jules Labarte, With 200 Hlustrations, 8vo, 18. 

HEAD'S (Siz Fraxors) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo, 2s. bd. 

_-..—-— Deseriptive Essays: contributed to the “ Quarferly 
Review." 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18%, ‘ 
+ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Onn Man. 

Sixth Bdition, 16m. 8s. 


——_—- Emigrant. Sixth Hdinon. Feap, 8vo. “2s. 6d. 

__—_—- Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North-Western 
Railway. Post8vo. 2x, 6d. 

Defenceless State-of Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 

2 Fagzot of French Sticks; or, Sketches of Paris. 
New Euition, 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 128. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second Hdition.* Map. 8vo. 128. 

_-— (Siw Georcz) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

‘Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s, 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 
. England, Scotlund, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Jele of Man. Third Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 
Ze {Sim Epxuxp) Handbook of Painting—the Spanish 
and French Schoolé. With Iustrations. Post 8vo. 
_____.— Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary ” 
Verbs. Second Edition, Enlarged, Feap.8vo. 4s. 
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HEIRESS (Taz) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of “Beatma’s Jovaxar.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 16s. + 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited with Notes, 

and Essays. By Rev. G, Rawrixsox, assisted by Sip Henny 

- Rawninson, and $m J-G. Wiuxrxsox. Maps and Woodents. 4 Vols. 
Bvo, 188. each, 


HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline, Tulited, with Notes 
Dy Mu. CzoKen. Second Edition, Portrait, 2 Vols. va. 21¢. 
: 


HICKMAN'’S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and* Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. 8v0, 10s. 62. 


HILLARD'S (G. 8.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE unpre tue Hovse 
‘or LANCASTER, With an Introductory View of the Karly Reformation. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 153.» 

HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymna, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemuities of the Church. Third Edition, 24me, 
1s. 8a. 


HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


HONEY BEE (Tax), An Essay. By Rev. Tuomas Jawes. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo, 14. 


HOOK’S (Dzan) Ghurch Dictionary. Highth Edition. 8v0. 164. 


—_-—— Discourses ‘on the Religious Controversiés of the Day. 
Bvo. 9s. 





(Taropore) Life. By J, G. Locnuarr, Repriated from the 
“ Qnarterly Review.” Feap,8vo, 1s, ; 


HOOKER’S (Dr.J.D,) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes ofan Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &e. Second Edition, Woodexts, 2 vols. Post 8v0. 18. 


HOOPER'S (Lrzvr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski ; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir Johy 
* Franklin, Plates, 8vo, 14s, 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Deax Mriatan. - @Vitb 300 
‘Woodents, Crown 8vo; 21s. 


(Life of}. By Drax Mtratax. Woodcuta, and coloured 
Borders, 8vo. 9s, . 


HOSEITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By a Lavy. Feap. 8¥0, 
Bs. Gd. 

* e 
HOUSTOUN’S (Mrs) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 


Mexico. Piates, 2 Vols. Post Syo, 2is. 
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. 
HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 70 Parta. 
~ Post 8vo, 22. 6d. each, or bound in $f Volumes, cloth. . 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES, * 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gronaz Boxnow.” 

| JOURNALS IN INDTA, By Brenor Hener. 

' TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Caprarss Inpy and Maxauzs, 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Jouy Damawarten, 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Davmonp Hay. 
LETTERS FROM@TILE BALTIC. By a Lavy. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lanv Durr Gorvox. 

OLIVER CROMWEL) & JOIIN BUNYAN,. By Roverr Souruer. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Merenity, 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jorn Banrow. 

FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CLIINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M,G. Lewis, 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA, By Sm Jony Marcon. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavy Durr Gornox. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cuartrs Danwix. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE.OF CONDE. By Lonp Maroy. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By GzorGe Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By H=raasy Metvicur, 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lapy, 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA, By Rev. J. Anporr. 

SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGMANISTAN. By Rev. G. R, Guna. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. ByaLapy. - | 

HIGHLAND PORTS. By Cuancxs Sr. Jone. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sir F. B. Heap. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricwarp Fonp. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS, By Lonp Eriswené, 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sir A. Gorpown, 
ADWENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermwayy Mexvitie, 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G.R. Gute 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwarps. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Carr. Mitsan, 

MANNERS & GUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Actayp. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G.R.Gik:a, 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxrtow. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Carnarvon, 

LIPE OF LORD CLIVE. By Ruy, G.R. GiEra, 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H.W. Havoastu.' 
“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

SHORT LIVES OF TIE POETS, By THomas CaMrPsELt. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lory Manox. 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By S:8 F. B. Hzap. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Bayz Sr. Jonys, 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERGA LEONE. By a Lavy. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G.R. Greta, 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Sox. 
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HUME (Tax Sropext’s), A History of England, from the In- 
yasion of Julins Cesar, Based on livas’s History, and continued to 
1838. Tenth Thousand, Woodeu's, Post Sve. 7s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Coxowet) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditions, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be reqnired. Third Edition. Woodents. Post 8vo. 93, 

HUTTON’S (H. EB) Principia Graea; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek, Comprehending Gramimar, Delectus, and Exereise-book, 
with Vocabularies. 1200, 2s. Gd. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Uoly Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan, Post §vo, 2s, 64, ‘ 

JAMES’ (Rey. Thomas) Fables of Hsop, A NeW Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodeuts by TznNzeL and Woxr, 
Twenty-sizth Thousand. Post Svo. 2s, 6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs,) Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and 
of the Progress of Italian Painting in Italy, New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With very many Woodeuts. Post 8y0. 12s. (Uniform with 
Kugler's Handbooks.) 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, Described from the Accounta 
of Recent Dutch Travellers. New Edition, Post 8vo, 63, 

JARDINE’S (Daviy) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. New 
Entition. Post $8vo, 7s. 6d. 2 

JERVIS'S (Cart.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 

Officers. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

7 ESSE'S (Epwarp) Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies; or Visits 
to Spota of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton,” ‘Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, fs, #4, a 

—~-—- Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Nataral History. Third Edition, Woodouts. Feap.Svo. 6s 

——-—~ Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. ighth dition, Feap. 8vo. 68. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvet) Lifé: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by the late Me, Croker, Third 
Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo, 10s. sewed ; 12s, cloth, 

-— Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 
hy Peter Coxsixamam. 8 vols. vo, 22s. 6d. (Murray's Britigh 
Classies.) - 

JOHNSTON'S (Wa.) England : Social, Political, and Industrial, 
in 19th Century, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST, Fourth Edition. Woodents. 
Post 8v9, 9s, 6d, 

JOWETT’S (Rev. B.} Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistlea to the 
‘Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, Second Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo, 308. 

JONES (Rev. BR.) Literary Remains. With a Prefatory Notice. 
By Rev. W. Waewert, D.D. Portrait, vo. 14s. 3 

KEN’S (Bisnop) Life. By A Laruay. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. Svo. 18s, 

({Bissor) Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Extracted 
from his Practica of Divine Love,” New Edition. -Feap. 1s. 6d. 

——-- Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Mahual 
of Eager” end“ Practice of Divine Love.’ New Edition, Feap.8vo 
1s. 
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= 

KING'S (Rev. S. w) Ttalian Valleys of the Alps; a Tour 
thropgh all the Romantic and tess-frequented “Vala” of Northern 
Piedmont, from the Tarentaise tothe Gries. With Illustrations. Crown 
8y0. 18s. 

KING EDWARD Viru’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. 12th Edition, 12mo, 85. 6d, 


~ First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
: Classes. Third Edition, Wma, 2s. 
@iInGLAKE’s (A. W.) History of the War in the Crimea. 
Based chiefly upon the Private Papers of Field ‘Marshal Lord Raglan, 
: and other authentic materials, Vols. I.and II. 8y0. 
‘KNAPP’S (J. A.) English Roots and Ramifications; or, the 


Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. Feap.8vo. 4s, 


KUGLER’S (Dr, Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). ‘Translated from. the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sin Carnes Easruaxe. Third Eilition. Woodents, 2 Vols. 
Post 8¥0. 308. 

—-—— .-- (the German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools), Trans- 
lated from’ the German, A New Edition® Edited, with Notes. By 
Dr. Wascry. Woodeuts, PostSvo, Nearly lieady, 


LABARTE’S (M. Jutes) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodeuts. Svo. 18s, 


LABORDE’S (Lxon: pz) Journey through Arabia Petraea, to Mount 


Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petriea,—the Edom of the Prophecics. 
Second Editiow. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 4 


LANE'S (BE. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Explanatory Notes. A New Edition, Fdited by E. SrANuey 
Pootr. With 600 Woodcuts, 3 Vols. Svo. 42s. 


-— —-- Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. A New 


Edition, with Additions and Improvements by ‘the Author, dited 
by E. Sraxrsy Poors. Woodenta, Svo. 183, 


LATIN GRAMMAR (Kixe Epwarp tue VIra’s.) For the Use 
of Schools. Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


First Book (Krxc¢ Enwarv VI.); or, the Accidence, 


Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Third Edition. 12mo, 2s. . Ey 


LAYARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of “Assyria, 
‘With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts. of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sizth Edition, Plates and Woodents, 2 Vols, 
8v0. 36s. 









Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fuurteenth Thousand, Plates, 
Svo, 2s. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. " 


--——-— Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 
Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 5s, 


LESLIE'S (C. R.} Handbook for Young Painters. “With THustra- 
+ tions. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


“Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Account 


a his Works, and a Sketch of his Cotemporaries. Foap.4to, In the 
» Press. 
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LEAKE’S (Cou. W: Martm) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition, Plates. 2 Vols. Svu. dus, 

— Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 608. 


Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography. Map. 

8vo. 63.60. 

Numismata Hellenica. A Catalogue of Greek Coin 
‘With Map and Appendix. 4to. 633. 

-------}A Supplement to Numismata Hellenica ; Completing a 
descriptive Catalogne of Twelve Thousand Greek Colns, with Notes 
Geographical and Ilistorieal, -4to. 

~~ ~~. Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 
Bro. 15s, 

-— =. Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England, 
8vo. $s. 6d, 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. Byea 
Lapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Maonersin India, By a Lapy. Post 8yo, 28. 6d. 

- Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By a Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Nonton. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 
in the Crimea. By a Stary Orrick, Qepuiar Edition, Plans. 
Post 8vo, 63, . 

LEXINGTON (Tar) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courta 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by Ho. 
H, Maxners Surrox. 8vo. Ids. . 

LEWIS’ (Sin G. C.) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
Svo. 128, = 5 ik 

.—--- Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
someof the adjoining Counties. L2mo. 4s, 6d. 
——-~ (apy Txeresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
+ With a Descriptive Account of the Pictures, and Origin of the Collec: 
tion, Portraits. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

——-— (M. G) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
‘West Indies, Post &vo. 2s, 6d. 

LIDDELL'S (Dsan) History of Rome. From the Barliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. Library Widition, 2 Vols. 8vo0. 28s. 

-—---—— - STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged from 
the Larger Work. Fifteenth Thousand. With 100 Woodeuts. Post 
Bvo. 78, 64, 

LINDSAY'S (Lory) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8v0. 24s. 

—_—_——-—Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd’ and 
Baleares, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 
Cantor. Nineteenth Edition, With 20 Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 

925, 6a. : 
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LIVINGSTONE'S (Rev. Dr.) Missionary Travels and Researches 
iu South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in 
the Interior of Africa, anda Joumey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Toanda on the Woxt Coast; thence across the Continnt, down the 
Hivar Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean, Thirtieth Thousand. Map, 
Plates, and Index, Syo. 2s. 

IVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent,—The Wolves. —The Jewess, 
By the Author of “Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LOCKHART’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. ‘Transtated,with Notes. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 21s, Or, 
Popular Edition, Post 8v0, 2s, 6d. 

_____ Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Foap. 8v0. 34. 

LOUDON’S (es.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 
Directions and Calendar of Operations for Every Month, Highth 
Edition, Woodents, Feap. 89. 

—_— Modern Botany; 2 Popular Introduction to- the 

° Natural System of Plants, ‘Second Kuition, Woodeuts. Feap. Bvo. 6% 

LOWE'S (Sim Hopson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
‘of Napoleon at St. Helena. By WiLtram Forst1H. Portrait. 3 Vols, 
Bvo, 453. 

LUCKNOW : A Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Written for Friends 
at Homp, #ourth Zhousand, Feap. Svo. 48. 6d- . 

LYELL (Six Cuagirs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the @Mhrth and its Inhabitants considered 8 illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Edition, Woodcuts, vo. 18s. 

Visits’ to the United States, 1841-46. Second dition. 

Plates. 4 Vols. Post Svo. 24s. : 

MAHON’S (Lory) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 


to the Peace of Versgilies, 1713—83. Library Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 989. 
Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. Bis. 


“ Porty-Five ;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot 

land: Post $v0. 33. 

*_— History of Britich India from its Origin till the Peace 
of 1783, Post-Svo. 3s. 6d : 

_—. — History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Editon, Map. Svo. 13s. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the 
‘ Correspondence of the Mon, ALEXANDER Sranuork, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700, Second Edition. Post 6vo. 6s. 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 

Post Svo. 65. 2 
Life of Belisatius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Historical and Critical Essays. Post yo. 68. 
——~—-- Story of Joan of Are. Feap. 8v0. 1s. 
Addresses Delivered at Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham. Feap. vo. 1s, 
McCLINTOCK'S (Carr.) Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate 


4 ‘of Sir Joh Franklin and his Companions, in the Arctic Seas, With 
Preface, by Siz RODERICK MURCHISON. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 164 


eesenoer Fc Wie Lathe the detntitne Cimeiatiat tie Mind. Sr. 
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M*CULLOCH’S (J. RB.) Collected Edition of Ricanno’s Political 
Works.¢ With Notes and Memoir. Second ition, By. 16s, 
MALCOLM’S (Sin. Jon) Sketches of Persia, Third Hdition. 

Post Bvo. 63. 

MANSEL’S (Rav. H. L.) Bampton Lectures. The Limits of 
Religions Thought Examined. Fourth and cheaper Edition. Post 
Byo, 73. 6d. : 

—_— "Examination of Professor Maarice’s Strictares on ty 
<Bampton Lectures of 1858. Sccond Hfition Eva. 2s. 6 

MANTELL’S (Gwrox A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Vates. 
16mo. 6s. * 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers, By various Writers, | Third Bdition revised 
by the Rey. R. Matx, Maps. Post Bvo. 98. (Published by order of the 

% Lords of the Admiralty.) ma 

MARKHAM’S (Mzs.) History of England. ‘From the First Inva- 
gion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. 116th Euition. Woodeuts, 12mo, 63. 

History of France. Fsgm the Conquest by the Gauls, 

to the Death of Louis Philippe. Sia! Mis Edition, Woodeuts, 12mo, 68. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 

to the present time, Fifteenth Zaition. Woodeuts, 12mo. 6s. 

uo.» -— History of Greece. From the Yarliest Times 

fo the Roman Conquest. With the Listory of Literature and Art. 
By Dr, Ws. Sarit. Fnentioth Lhousand. Woodcuts. 12m0, Ts. Ba. 
(Queations. 12mo. 2s.) 

Histery of* Rome, from the Earliest Times 

to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Litera 
‘ture and Art. By Draw Lippe... Fifteenth Thousand. © Woodcuts, 
12mo. 7%. 6d, : e 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Reverence due to Holy Places. Third 
Edition, Feap.8vo. 26. 

MARRYAT’S (Joszra) History of Modern and Medieval Pottery 
‘and Porcelain, With a Desctiption of the Manufacture, a Glossary, 
god a List of Monograms. Second Jidition, Plates and Woodeuts, 
Byo. Sis. 6d. . 

MATTHLE’S (Avevstvs) Greek Grammar for Schools, Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar, By Blomfcid, Ninth Edition, Revised by 
Epwanrps. 1mo. 8s. : 

MAUREL'S (Jutxs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
‘of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Yeap. 8vo. Le. 6d. 

MAWE'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage ftom the Pacifie to the 
"Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northera Provinees of,Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. Svo. 12s. 


MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing, By Ricnaxp Pesx, Neo Edition, Woodeuts, 12mo. 1s. 

MAYO'S (Dx) Pathology of the Human Mind, Feap. 8vo. os. 6d. 

MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands, 2 Vols. Tost v0, 


MENDELSSOPN’S (Feux Barrzouy) Life. By Jones Benuprer. 
Byo. 2s. 6a. 
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MEREDITH'S (Mus, Cantus) Notes and Sketches of New South 

‘Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844, Post yo. 2s. Gd. 
___.___-- Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. 
“With Wustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s, 

MERRIFIELD (Mas.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
‘Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing, ehd the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in severul old Manuscripts. 3 Vols, 8vo, 
30s. 

MILLS (Ansuvi) India in 1858; A Summary of the Existing 
“Adminiatration—Potitical, Fiscal, and Judiclel; with Lows and Public 
Documents, from the earliest to the present time. Second Edition. With 
Coloured Revenue Map. Svo, 103, 6d. : 

MITCHELL'S (Tuowas) Plays of Aristophanes, With English 
‘Notes, Svo.—1. CLOUDS, 10s—2. WASPS, 10s—3. FROGS, 16s, 

MILMAN'’S (Dran) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Chpist to the Extinetion of Paganism in the Roman Empire, 8 Vols, 
fvo. 368. 

___. .— History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
. Popes to the Pontificate y Nicholas V. Second Edition. 6 Vols. Svo, 72s, 
Character and Conduet of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. §vo. 10s. 64. 

"Life and Works of: Horace. With 300 Woodcutas 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 30s. 

— Poetical Works, Plates. 3 Vols, Feap. 8vo, 188, 

——-.-—— Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. le. 

. (Carn, E, A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
‘A Tale of the Carlist War. Post Syo. 2s, 6d. 

MODERN DOMESTIC QOOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
‘New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap, 8vo. 63. 

MOLTK®’S (Baxor) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 

Passage of the Balkan, 1528-9, Plans. §vo. 14s, 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of * Sunlight through the Mist.” Woodeuts, 26mo. 46. 

MOORE'S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. 6 Vols. 

é Feap. 8vo. 18s. 

__-_ Thife. and Letters of Lord Byron, With Portraits. 
Royal 8vo, 9s. sewed, of 108, 6d. in cloth. i 

MOZLEY’S (Rey. J, B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 

Predestination, 8vo. 14s, 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8v0. 78.64. 

MUCK MANUAL (The)for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 

‘on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures, 
By Freperick Farxsen, Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 58. 
MUNDY'S (Gex.) Pen and Pencil Sketches during a Tour 
» in India. Third Edition. Plates. Post Svo. 79. 6d. 

MUNRO’S (Guneran Siz Tuomas) Life and Letters, By the Rrv. 

G. R. Gere. Post8vo. 6s, 
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MURCUIISON’S (Sm Ropertcx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Iluatrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &e. 2 Vols, Royal 4to. 

—..____—+ Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Third Edition. Map and Plates. 8yo. 422, 


MURRAY'S (Carr. A.) N@val Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham, 8vo. 5s, 6d, : 
MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING, For all classes of Readers. * 

(The following are published:| , 
Werstnerox, By Tonn Extasuxne, 6d.| Manox’s Joan or, Anc 
Nimnovon rae Cuase, 1 Haav'e Eniceant. 
Essays prow “Tue Tia Nistngp ox THR Roaw. 35. 
Muare &) Dexss. la, Wiuxinson’s Ancient Eorrttans. 124, 


coous vay Newaett, 5% Caouen on Tue GuULOTINN. Le, 
LEM. 1a Norway. 24, 











“ Vorty-F Iv: 











Jar of Tnxovurx Hoox, It. ‘ Live ur Bacon. 24.64. 
Denps Or Navat Darina, 2Vole. Se. Tur Frowes Garpen. 1. 
Tus Honsy Bar. La, Locknant's Seanisy Bartapa. 2s. 6d, 
amma? Asor’a Pagina. 2.64. | Tucae on Hraronr. fd, 
Dramop on ate Tux, Ls. 6d. ! Sixautewe ov Byeox. 2 

» Optewanra Neravi. 26. 6d. ! Varson’e Norus 2x00 Lim. 24, 
Aur or Dinimo. Ie, 6d. ReJscTxp ADDRESSES: 5 
Wacuas’s Litmaany Easare. 25. ' Pawa'a Hints on ANauInc. 1a 


MUSIC AND DRESS, Two Essays, by ‘a Lady. Reprinted from 


the“ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


NAPIER'S (Sm Wa.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. Third Kition. Portrait. Post Syo. 10s. 6d. 


—— .--Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier ; 
chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence, Second Euition. Portraits, 4 Vols. «Post 8vo. 48s. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (Lhe). Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Published 
dy Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (‘The Quarterly). (Published by Authority.) 
Post 8v0, 2s. 6d. 

NELSON (The Pious Ropent), his Life and Times, By Rev, C.T. 
Skcnetan, M.A, Portrait, vo. 12s, 

NEWBOLD’S (Lirvr.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vals. 8v0. 26s, 

NEWDEGATE'S (0. N,) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nationa; collected 
and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 20s, 

NICHOLLS’ (Six Gzoror) History of the British Popr: Being 
an Historical Account of the English, Scotch, snd Irish Poor Law: in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

The work may be had separately :— 
EngtishPoor-Laws. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s, + 
Irish Poor. 8vo. 14s.—Scoteh Poor, 8vo. 12s. 

—————-~ (Nev. H. G) Historical and Descriptive Aczount 
of the Forest of Dean, derived from Personal Observation and 
other Sourees, Pubiie, Private, Legendary, and Local. Woodents, &c. 
Pest 8y0, 10s. 6, 

NICOLAS’ (Str Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
piting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and 
Present State of every ‘Title of Peerage which has existed in thig 
Conntry since the Conquest. Being a New Edition of the “Synopsis of 
the Peerege.” Revised, Corrected, and Continned to the Present Time. 
By WitLiaw CourTsore, Somerset Herald. 8v0, 30s. 
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NIMROD On the Chace—The Purt—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the "Quarterly Review.” Woodents. Feap.6vo., 3s. 6d, 
O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 

and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. i2mo. 7s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT’S (Laurence) Journey to Katmandy, with Visit to 
tha Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassagpr. Foap. Sv, 2s,6d- 

OWEN’S (Proressox} Manual of Fossit Mammals. Including the 
subaance of tbe course of Lectures on Osteology and Palwontolegy of 
Aiea ans Mammalia, delivered at the Metropolitan School of science, 
Jermyn Street. Ilustrations. Svo. fin the Press. 

OXENHAM’S tRzv. W2) English Notes for Latin Blegiacs ; designed 
for ently Prifcients im the Art of Latin, Versification, with Preiatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 43. 

PAGET'S (Jonx) Hungary and ‘Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Pulitical, and Economical, Third Edition, 
Woodents, 2 Vols. So. 18s. 

PARIS’ (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Ear- 
nest; or, the First Principles of Natsral Philosophy incnleated by aid 
of the Toys and Sports of Youth. Bigtth Edition, Woodeuts. 
Post 8yo. 9s. y 

PARKYNS’ (Maxsrrecp) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Wovdcuts. 2 Vols, 8v0, 30s. 

PEEL'S (Str Rosert) Memo Left in MSS. Edited by 
ant Staxnore and the Right Hon, Epwanp CaxpweLn, 2 Vola, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

PERILE'S (Rev. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephoroe of Hschylus. 
‘A New Edition of tho Text, with Notes, Second dition, 2 Vols, 
vo. 9s. each. 

PENN'S (Rrczanp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. New: Fdition- Woodcuts. Feap.Svo. 1s. ; 

PENROSE'S (Rev. Jon) Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the 
Principles and Duties of Naturatand Revealed Religion. Post 8vo. 8s. 6a, 

«> (BF. ,) Principles of ‘Athenian Arebitecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 

+ Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio, 62,63, 
(Pullished under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 

PERCY’S (Jonx, MD.) Metallurgy; or, the Art of Extracting 
Metals from thelr Ores and adapting them to various Purposes of Maw 
fecture. Ulistrations, Svo. _ (in the Press. 

PERRY'S (81x Easxrvz) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts’ 
frau a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepal, &c, Feap. Svo, bs. 

PHILLIPS’ (Joun) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geoe 
logist). Portrait. Svo. 7s. 6d. = 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain Limestone District. Plates to. part 1.,20s, —Dart IL, 308. 

__-.-— Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
With Essays on the Climate, Scencry, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 36 Plaims, 8vo. 15s. 

PHILPOT?'S (Bisuor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church 3” with 
Heer ee gertain Works of Dr. Mitner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 

ener the Evidence of Dr. Doyle, Second Hiition. Bvo- 16s. 

PHIPPS (Hox. Epuuyp) ‘Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
‘Gupublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2Vols, Bxo, 284 

POPE'S (Atsxaxpex) Works, An entirely New Edition, Edited, 
with Notes. Svo- (In the Press. 
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PORTER'S (Rev. J..L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sjtes. Map and Woodents. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. : 

Handbook for Syria and Palestine : includingan Account 
of the Geography, llistory, Antiquities, and Inbabitautsof these Countries, 
the Peninguta of Sinai, Sdom, aud the Syrian Desert. Mups. 2 Vols, 
Post Svo. 243. . 

——.—--- (Mrs) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (The: Ilustrated), with 1000 TUlustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Mo. . Cloth, 218.; Calf, 31s. 6d. 
Morocco, 42s. : 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Exhoriations to 
a Virtuous Course aud Dissuasions from a Vicioas Career. Extracted 
from the Scriptures. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. is. 

PRINSEP’S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Palwograpbic, with Tables, illustrative of Indian 
istory, Chronology, Modera Coivages, Weights, Measures, *&c. 
Edited by Eowarp Tuomas. IUustratrons, 2 Vols. Syo. 52s, bu. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST, An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present ‘Time. With Map by Arnowamirs. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 63. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Wustrations; for Old and Young, 
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